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THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton is perplexed. 

She has long held an unique position in 
modern society as the prophetess of approach- 
ing ill, but the fate reserved for her has been 
even more cruel than that of her ancient 
prototype. 

Unlike Cassandra, her predictions have not 
merely been disregarded ; they have alxo not 
been fulfilled. 

In a recent lamentation she bawails more 
bitterly than ever the trend of the times, and 
above and beyond all else the “ Protean 
quality of the Eteroal Feminine,” which 
eludes, baftles, puzzles, and withal interests 
her. 

She believed that, after years of search, 
she had found and captured the Eternal 
Feminine, but Proteus-like, the fetters of 
custom, prejudice, and tradition have been 
broken, and what she sought disappeared, to 
reappear in a form more elusive than ever. 

With splendid persistence and unswerving 
courage worthy of a nobler cause, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton still pursues the phantom of the 
past, ignoring the glorious realities of the 
living present, articulate with still more 
inspiring possibilities for the future. 
Despite all the power which her native gifts 
and literary grace place at her command, her 
most forcible arguments involve a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

The secret of this is to be found in the con- 
ception of dominance which is to her the 
alpha and omega of the human creed. 

The ideas of comradeship, co-operation, 
coalescence, are foreign to her nature. The 
dominance of the Eternal Masculine is with 
her the foundation upon which the world is 
laid. Hence, when the individuality of the 
Eternal Feminine begins to assert itself, she 
trembles as if Society had received its death 
blow. She makes the hasty assumption that 
women are now seeking to obtain absolute 
control over men and life in all its phases. 

The despotism of woman is the burden of 
her cry. She is blind to the fact that it is 
not power over men, but over themselves, 
over their own destinies, which women are 
seeking. Women must strike the funda- 
tential note of their own feminine existence, 
have struck theirs. Then, and 
then only, will the human chord vibrate in 
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perfect harmony. Without these two notes, 
the Eternal Feminine and the Eternal 
Masculine, the human harmony is impossible. 

But the equality and oneness of humanity 
as the essential basis, is what Mra. Lynn 
Linton absolutely refuses to recognise. 

With her the idea of dominance, primarily 
sex dominance and secondly class dominance, 
are absolute and unchangeable laws. 

“That slight difference of position which 
includes the half-step in the rear,” is the 
portion which she assigns to women as in 
accordance with precedent and expediency. 
She dreads a departure from this in the same 
spirit as she dreads that “ the over-refinement 
of the working classes may end in a ghastly 
collapse.” ‘ Half savage still ” as she declares 
“our soldiers and sailors, our navvies and 
plough-boys” are, she maintains that if 
“made gentle and smooth, and in a sense 
refined, they will be unfit for their work.” 

Here is the idea of class dominance. The 
uneducated must remain, that the leisured 
class may walk along smooth paths from 
which the briars and thorns have been re- 
moved. 

In similar fashion all women must remain 
subject to men, otherwise all men will become 
subject to women, with, as Mrs. Lynn Linton 
forebodes, an inevitable “rule of license and 
disregard of morality” as the consequence. 

She is right in contending that dominance 
leads to the demoralisation of those dominated. 
But she forgets that it demoralises the 
dominator as well. This is the very crux of 
our contention. Itis comradeship, harmony, 
equality of opportunity and of human 
standard, which we claim, not the virtue 
of the family at the expense of the out- 
cast woman, or the culture of the leisured 
at the expense of the brutalised toiler, 
but a virtue which rests on sure founda- 
tions. As a great writer has _ said, 
“For morality to exist between men and 
women in their daily life they must make 
perfect chastity their law. In progressing 
towards this end, man subdues himself. 
When he has arrived at the last degree of 
subjection we shall have moral marriage.” 

Then, too, we shall have sovereign power 
for each and for all. It is ‘‘ self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control.” These, then, 
alone lead life to sovereign power. Justice, 
sympathy, love, are forces stronger than sex 
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or class dominance. 
accumulating strength. 

Little more than a century ago the in- 
dividuality of man was second in every way 
to his relativity ; there were vassals, serfs, 
slaves, soldiers and sailors, toilers on the land 
and toilers on the deep. The masses of 
mankind were everything indeed but men. 
This century is witnessing a similar transfor- 
mation of idea concerning women. The 
world has always valued women relatively as 
daughters, sisters, wives, mothers. Now they 
have an individual as well as a relative life. 
They are, in short, becoming recognised as 
human personalities, owing an allegiance to 
their own nature as well as to the claims of 
those around them. 

Dr. Joseph Parker makes a wise forecast 
in Great Thoughts when he says, “ ‘The position 
of woman in the twentieth century will be a 
happy contrast to that which she now 
occupies.” Even upon our nineteenth century 
Cassandra, the breath of happiertinspiration 
is occasionally wafted, and in a recent number 
of tho Qucen, speaking of the election of 
women to public offices, she adds, ‘ Perhaps it 
will be for the good of the world, the advance- 
ment of business, and the better ordering of 
departments.” 
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WORK AND PAY. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS CONSTANCE ELDER. 
I HAD not gone expressly to interview Miss Elder 
on these subjects, but to see her as an authority 
on educational matters in which her experience 
was valuable. Before leaving, however, it struck 
me that readers of Tue WomAN’s SiuNnaL might 
like to know something of her views upon 
women’s employment and payment. She is one 
of a band of women of whom Kngland has, 
happily, a considerable number. Circumstances 
have placed her beyond the necessity of doing any 
work whatever; yet she toils earnestly and con- 
sistently for women all along the line of social 
progress, her zeal tempered by knowledge and 
discretion. For cight years she has been a 
manager of a group of schools in Whitechapel : 
her experience there led her to stand as School 
Board candidate for Westminster last November, 
when she was unfortunately defeated, although 
gaining a greater number of votes than did the 
head of the poll in the election of 1801, Un- 
happily, the votes between the two Progressive 
candidates of whom Miss Elder was, of course, 
one were not equally divided, else the two 
together would have headed the poll, with the 
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loss of a seat to the Moderate party. Miss 
Elder’s special share in woman’s work has been 
that of honorary secretary to the University 
Association of Women Teachers, although she has 
taken part in numerous schemes and plans for 
improving the conditions of women’s work. 

The Association began its work at Cambridge 
ten years ago, the great numbers of highly- 
educated women seeking employment rendering 
co-operation necessary. Miss Elder has been the 
secretary for eight years, and in that time has 
seen the membership increase from about 200 to 
530. She is herself an ex-student of Girton, so I 
asked what took her there. 

“‘ Necessity,” was her ready auswer. “TI had 
received the usual desultory education considered 
quite sufficient for all girls a few years ago, and 
still so considered by some parents. I was much 
interested in various kinds of women’s work. 
Amongst others, my sister and I started a class 
for work-girls, forty of whom joined. I was 
anxious to help them in various ways. It was 
then I made the discovery that I needed to learn 
myself. I entered in residence at Girton, where 
I remained two and a half years, reading moral 
science.” 

TEACHERS’ REMUNERATION. 

“T hear, Miss Elder, that your experience in 
the University Association is that women’s pay 
as teachers is going down ; is it true?” 

“It is, unfortunately. In 1881, a woman 
could pretty easily get £130 to £150 a-year, if well 
equipped. Now, despite the fact that they have 
good degrees and are highly educated, salaries are 
steadily decreasing.” 

“Ithought that some teachers are very well 
paid; for instance, the women who work under 
the Girls’ Public Day School Company ? ” 

“ So some are ; and you have named those who 
get the best pay, asa rule. But I was referring 
to the rank-and-file engaged in ordinary secondary 
education.” 

‘¢T suppose there is a greater supply of well- 
educated women than there is a demand for, and 
that this causes a fall in wages, as happens in any 
labour market.” 

“Yes, economic laws must produce their 
natural effect, unless counteracted by other 
forces. For instance, men co-operate in their 
trade unions to prevent the fall of wages, and I 
wish I saw our educated women more ready to 
follow their example. During the years I have 
worked with them in the University Association, 
I have not infrequently seen women take a lower 
salary than was their due, because they would not 
stand out for just payment, failed to recognise 
that they were part of a whole, and that by 
yielding too soon, they depressed the market for 
others as well as for themselves. And I am now 
speaking of women who could have afforded to 
hold out.” 

IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

“ And is this depression general? I thought 
that Board School teachers, for instance, were 
getting better pay.” 

“‘T believe they are. Ihave even heard some 
women assert that they were too well paid. 
That is absurd, for the work is very heavy. You 
know, of course, that the Board gives women less 
pay than men for the same class cf work. The 
average salary of a head-master in a Board School 
is £159 ; of a head-mistress, £111.” 

“Tf you had been elected, should you have 
voted for making the women equal to the 
men ?” 

“TI was asked that question at an election 
meeting, and I replied no, that I would vote for 
them being better paid, seeing that they had 
suffered from under-payment in the past. Speak- 
ing of the salaries of educated women, it is 
worth noticing that they are rising where 
women are resident and act the part of tutor. 
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posts. The old horror of being the governess 
is still upon them, although in most of the cases 
that have come under my notice, they were 
treated just as a tutor would have been, enjoy- 
ing much liberty, and having asa rule a separate 
sitting-room. The fact that they are well treated 
and that they enjoy independence, marks, to my 
mind, the progress women have made.” 
A FAMILY COACH. 

‘‘Do the members of your association ever act 
as tutors to young men—I mean, do they coach 
those going to the Universities ? ” 

“Yes, frequently. My brother was prepared 
in classics by a lady. It is work that our 
members do admirably, and I cannot help 
thinking that if their success was better known, 
much more work would come their way.” 

“ But women don’t do the best teaching work, 
do they? Look at the University Extension 
lecturers ; they are nearly all men, and, as a rule, 
their style is admirable.” 

“Qh, do you think women cannot do it as 
well? I do not agree with you; I have known 
such admirable women lecturers in history, 
classics, mathematics, and moral science. In my 
opinion, no man could dothe work better. And 
though women are not largely used in the 
University Extension movement, probably they 
will be ere long. They have about half a dozen 
as it is, including Miss Harrison and Miss 
Sellers.” 

“T must confess that I have heard none of 
these. You expect that the opening of more 
doors to women will relieve what looks like the 
congestion of the teaching market.” 

NEW FIELDS. 

. “Certainly I do. And I have rejoiced to 
see several fields opened to them during the 
last few years. For instance, in the Labour 
Commission nine members of our Association 
were appointed to be clerks. At Greenwich 
Observatory three University women who had 
studied mathematics have been at work for 
some years on scientific computations. We tried 
to get one in the Meteorological Office, but 
failed. However, it will come in time. Do you 
see the excellent summary of women’s work, 
including such matters as appointments in 
fresh fields, in the Daily News of Decem- 
ber 29th? All women should read it, as, 
though much remains te be done, one finds 
such a record is an encouragement. Recently 
one of the members of our Association sailed 
for Sydney, to assume the headship of a 
Women’s College there. Another, Miss E. A. 
S. Dawes, has just taken her D.Lit. at the 
University of London. She is the first woman 
to do so.” 

“Are not women working in the Bank of 
England now ? ” 

“ Yes, two have work there requiring education 
and training. And there are besides a good 
number acting as clerks and type-writers. It 
is good to see that women are making steady 
progress in the medical profession. Two ladies 
are attached to a medical charity at Oxford. 
Dr. Benson has left her post at the Claybury 
Asylum, to which she was appointed by the 
L,C.C., for a highly paid appointment at Madras. 
Another lady has succeeded her. And talking 
of the medical profession, it may interest readers 
of Tue Woman’s Siena to know that a doctor, 
in whose opinion I have confidence, remarked 
the other day that hysteria has very largely 
died out among the class of young women who 
used to suffer from it.” 
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Government might well be thrown open to 
women. They could carry on some of the 
work of the Education Department, and in the 
Home Office, Foreign Office, and Board of Trade 
they could do much excellent work if they only 
had the chance. And I must here say that the 
post of Inspector of Schools ought certainly to 
be opened to them. The University Association 
contains quite a number of women admirably 
suited to such posts. As women have succeeded 
well as factory inspectors, we are justified in 
thinking that mere red-tapeism closes the Educa- 
tion Department to them.” 

“In America the Church is open to women. 
I suppose you would approve of a fair field on 
this side also P ” 

“H’m! I don’t feel quite sure about the 
Church.” 

“Perhaps you would agree with the policy of 
the Vicar of an Episcopalian Church at South 
Norwood. There men preach, read, pray, sing ; 
but per contra, the Vicar permits the wealthy 
ladies of the church to rub the brasses and clean 
church furniture during the: week.” 

“Oh, dear no! nothing of the kind,” said 
Miss Elder, emphatically. “I wonder that 
women can be so spiritless ; they let us down 
dreadfully. Women have as much right to speak 
in the church as men, though I am afraid of 
their developing the purely emotional side.” 


A ROYAL COMMISSION. 

“ You would be glad to see these ladies upon 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
Miss Elder ? ” 

“Yes indeed, they belong to my Association, 
and I am sure that Mrs. Bryant and Mrs. Sidg- 
wick will bring valuable experience to bear upon 
the matters that are being discussed. A great 
deal remains to be done both in elementary and 
secondary education ; we need to broaden and 
deepen the channels. Much of my work has 
been among women who have had an excellent 
education, and perhaps that fact makes one apt 
to think the progress is greater than it really is. 
This came home to me during my recent elec- 
tion. Great numbers of the women I spoke to 
had profoundly grasped the idea that home was 
woman’s sphere, and no other idea could be got 
into their heads. ‘Vote! I wouldn’t for the 
world,’ they would say, quite indignantly. ‘I'll 
ask the master,’ meaning her husband. One 
good lady observed, ‘ Eh, what? Ask the hall 
porter ; I know nothing about it.’ I call can- 
vassing very useful for correcting one’s ideas up 
to date. I rather think we should lose touch if 
it were to be made illegal, though for many 
reasons I devoutly hope it may soon be made 
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The Vegetarian Federal Union is to hold its 
annual Congress on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day next, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street. Mr. A. F. Hills, the President of the 
Union, will preside at the opening session on 
Thursday morning (11 to 1}. He will deliver an 
address, and the reports, etc., will be presented 
and considered. At the afternoon sitting, Mr. 
I. Pengelly (President of the Exeter Society) 
will preside, and papers will be read on Propa- 
ganda and Organisation. 

* * * 

On Thursday evening a Conversazione will be 
held on the invitation of the president and com. 
mittee of the Union. The proceedings on Friday 


| will comprise papers on ‘ Humanity and Ethics,” 


TT; ' 5 = : untick > 4 | » we ‘ 
I suppose because all the activities we have | ‘Science and Medicine,” and a meeting of Board 


been talking about afford an outlet for women’s 
energies and stamp out morbid conditions.” 
IN THE STATE, YES ! 


School Teachers to discuss the feeding of 
children. Dr. F. R. Lees will preside in the 


morning, Mr, Josiah Oldfield, M.A., D.C.L., in 


“That seems the reasonable interpretation. || the afternoon, and Mr. A. F. Hills in the even- 
But so great is their dislike to reside with a think we have now reached a time when many ing. On Saturday afternoon a prize distribution 
family, that we have difficulty in filling such | of the posts in the different departments of civil | to children will take place. 
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Mrs. Baker's small warehouse was situated in 
the long straggling village street that was dignified 
by being called a town, in contrast probably tothe 
tiny hamlets that nestled on the hill-sides in that 
deep country district. The little shop did not 
seem calculated to afford a life of much vanity 
or intoxicating excitement. The thick glass 
bottles, with their variegated and sticky contents, 
attracted only the steadfast gaze of little dirty- 
faced children, who pressed their eager lips against 
the pane and pointed with their black chubby 
hands to the goodies which it was their day 
dream to possess. A few packets of boot laces, 
some highly coloured “views,” of neighbouring 
places of interest, Berlin wool, and one or two 
boxes of very inferior water colours, formed the 
stock-in-trade of the business that was called by 
the high-sounding name of “ fancy repository.” 

The customers were few and far between, but 
somehow Mrs. Baker thought times were 
brightening, for since that willowy figure and 
pale face with large grey eyes was to be found 
behind the counter, a carriage had drawn up, and 
two young men, clad in strange clothes with 
knitted stockings of elaborate design, had asked 
the price of a paint box; and had finally bought 
nearly all the boot laces in the place after prolonged 
selection. Another new customer was the smart 
clerk from the bank. He came when business 
hours were over, and evinced an increasing 
desire to soothe his throat with gum-drops. 

“The young man must suffer from constant 
cold,” Mrs. Baker observed to her assistant. 

By-and-by, when the clock struck five, it began 
to be natural for Maggie to look down the 
street and watch for the tall figure and swing- 
ing gait, and then to smile as the handsome 
face looked into hers, and to feel the young 
blood dance in her veins as she laughed at his jokes 
and listened to his crude compliments. It was 
so good to be young; it seemed so harmless to 
be happy; and it was so nice to be told how 
pretty she was. He had seen the world; had 
been to London, and he could explain the 
picture papers to her; and he brought her 
fashion plates, and told her how much better 
she would look in good clothes than the girls 
he saw ia the Squire’s pew in church. One day 
he asked her to walk out with him on Sunday. 
All the week long she thought of the great event 
that was tocome. How could she trim her 
hat? Would Sunday be fine? Would the 
weather be warm enough for her to wear her 
summer gown without a jacket? She knew it 
was shabby in the sunlight. Above all, would 
Mrs. Baker let her go out ? On Sunday after- 
noons Mrs. Baker was wont to say, “ I’ve had a 
hard week, I am very tired, but I shall put on 
my bonnet and go to meeting.” The spirit was 
always willing but the flesh was weak, and after 
a few moments’ wrestling with temptation, the 
flesh prevailed, and in hesitating tones she added, 
“ After al',{ believe I willtake asleep. It is 
wiser to give way than to go against nature.” 
Would “nature” dominate next Sunday, and 
would her mistress turn to her as usual and say, 
“T will stay quietly here, Maggie, you can go 
out awhile P” 

These thoughts filled her head all through 
the week as she made up the little parcels of 
sweets for the waiting children, or unwound the 
skeins of Berlin wool for the two old ladies who 
came with their cross-stitch work to match 
strange, crude colours that never could be 
accurately supplied. “ Sunday, Sunday!” was 
the undersong that made the little shop echo 
with laughter and the dreary round of work 
joyous and bright. Saturday night she stood 
before her little mirror; the long summer day 
still gave enough light as she peered into ,the 
faulty glass to enable her to see her Sunday hat, 
gorgeous with a bunch of pale cornflowers. She 
had got them from Mrs, Smith two days ago. 
It was the first time she had ever purchased any- 


thing for which she could not pay. It was hard 
to explain; the colour had come into her face as 
she asked whether she might bring the money 
the day her wages were given her. 

‘They are expensive flowers for you, my girl,” 
the motherly woman had said, “ but I don’t mind 
waiting for the money.” 

Maggie had turned them round again and 
again pensively. The thought had come to her 
of her little sisters with their ragged frocks and 
tattered boots, and she had almost resisted the 
overwhelming temptation ; but in an evil moment 
she held them for an instant to her hat and 
lifted her grey eyes to the looking-glass. The 
blue flowers seemed to reflect their colour, and 
the flush came to her pale face as she thought of 
the impression they would make on the man who 
had so honoured her, and hastily thanking the 
milliner she left with her treasure in a paper 
bag. What would he think, she wondered, as 
she leant forward to look at her finery in the 
dim light. He had seen gay ladies in the great 
towns, and spoke familiarly of the beauties whose 
pink and white faces were depicted on handker- 
chief boxes or in the illustrated papers. If he 
could only see that she was pretty too, she would 
be the happiest girl alive. That walk, when the 
sunshine played through the apple orchards, 
when the balmy breeze rustled amid the leaves of 
the beech-trees as they walked side by side across 
the meadows and along the shady pathways, 
seemed like the opening of paradise to Maggie. 
Every Sunday now she sallied forth, and by-and- 
by in the twilight she used to wait near the 
back door after the shop was shut. Soon the 
neighbours whispered to each other as she 
passed, but what cared she? The world began 
and ended for her with the smile that greeted 
her, the tender words, the strong hand that 
clasped hers, and the clear eyes that looked into 
her own, with the strange new light that she 
knew she had somehow kindled there. 


(To be continued.) 


“One More Unfortunate.” 
A SEARCH - LIGHT STORY. 
By Lapy Henry Somerset. 
FLASH II,—Continued. 

“Sue's not very strong,” interposed the 
mistress, laying her hand on the gir!’s slight arm; 
«there are five children, and the father gives her 
no help. I'm sorry for her when she gets to 
school ; she is often really too tired to do her 
work.” 
“ Yes,” said the great lady, “I dare say there's 
a good bit to do; but when there’s a will there’s 
away. I'm often so tired I can hardly hold a 

, but I come down here or go round the 
cottages just the same; I force myself to do it.” 
With this the portly figure gathered itself up 
and stood looking triumphantly round. “ Well, 
I’ve done a good bit of work in coming here to- 
day,” she remarked. “ Remember all I've said, 
children.” 

“ Good morning, Miss Sewell ; good morning, 
Mr. Holmes,” and with the stentorian sound of 
the call “to stand,” followed by the clatter of 
rising children, her Ladyship left the school. 
Maggie sat down, and the tears that had gathered 
dropped one by one. It was prayer-time, and the 
children sat in long lines and chanted “ Amen” 
in unison at the close of the somewhat rapid 
devotions read by the master. Then a general 
move for the door, and the long procession filed 
out, saluting the teachers as they passed. 

“Maggie Hill, wait a minute,” said the 
mistress. She was sorry for the girl. 

Maggie lingered, and the young woman looked 
at her almost tenderly, and said, “You'll try to 
be a good girl. I know it’s hard, but try to do 
your best.” 

The kind word startled the child, and looking 
up she answered, slowly, “ Please, miss, I do; 
but the work's very hard, and I get backache so 
bad.” 

“T know, I know,” said the mistress, hurriedly, 
and stroked Maggie’s cheek. She stood watching 
her at the door of the school-house as her little 
troop gathered round her, the boys noisily 
shouting and running ahead, while Maggie, 
stooping down, picked up the little one, and with 
bent back carried the heavy child on one arm 
while she led another by the hand. 

“It’s very well,” said the mistress, looking 
after the girl, “for my lady to come down and 
row that child for not keeping her father’s house 
right. I wish she had one day’s hard work, that 
she might see what it feels like. Poor little 
thing! ” and the woman raised her hand to shade 
her eyes as she looked up the lane. “Never a 
day’s play, or a night’s real rest.” 

“Humph,” said the master, with lowering 
brow, “we are teaching the youngsters there 
ought to be no unemployed, and the day will 
come when she and such as she will have to work 
instead of expecting the children to do it all, 
while my lady gives us advice gratis.” 

“You're such a Radical, Mr. Holmes,” said 
the mistress, 

“T have been called worse than that,” said the 
master, ashe shut down his desk with a snap. 
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“A girl wi’ no more good in her n’er an 
addled egg,” said the widower severely. This 
judgment on his eldest born had been pro- 
nounced to a neighbour as they met on the high 
toad that led to the market town. ‘ Cooking 
and washing she could not a’bear; t’ children 
run wild like—not a mend did she set i’ their 
clothes. So when I tookanother ouman t’ wife 
I got ould Mrs. Baker to take she into hern 
shop, t’ yonder, and ,there’s she’s faked out 
a selling sweets and sich like, an t’ life suits her.” 
‘When girls gets them town idees t’ ain’t no 
use t’ ’owme,” responded the sympathising friend. 


LIGHT BEARERS. 


By Rev. Tuzopore L, Cuyter, D.D. 


TuERE is a great need of more Christians who let 
their lights shine before men. In our churches 
are quite too many members who were kindled 
for a little while, and then the light has either 
been concealed in a dark lantern, or else allowed 
to die down intoa glimmer barely visible through 
the smoke. Jesus Christ never bestows His 
converting grace on any man merely for that 
man’s selfish benefit or enjoyment. He gives the 
reason for making you luminous, my brother or 
sister, when He says “ that men may seo your 
good works and may glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.” You may not be w superb electric- 
burner like Spurgeon or Maclaren, whose pulpits 
illuminated all Christendom, or diffuse such a 
light as Mary Lyon, or Sir George Williams, or 
William E. Dodge, or General Booth have flung 
around their pathway of philanthropy. But the 
properties of light in a household candle are the 
same as they are in the brilliant burner that makes 
Fire Island lighthouse visible for twenty miles at 
sea, and in your humble sphere there is as much 
need of a bright Christian as there is in the most 
conspicuous pulpit. 


THE LAMP SMOKES. 

If you fail to let your light shine you are not 
ouly the loser, but other people suffer loss also. 
The failure of a signalman to swing his lautern 
at theright moment has often sent a railway train 
to destruction. Your neglect to speak the right 
word, or to do the good deed, or to exert the 
right influence, may have thrown one or more 
persons off the track and imperilled the welfare 
of souls, There are households—perhaps yours 
is one of them—in which the lamp of a Christian 


profession smokes more than it shines. One son 
would not be so troubled with scepticism if he 
saw mure impressive evidence of the power of 
Christianity in his parents, and another son 
would not be so ready to drift off into the club- 
rooms and haunts of dissipation if his own home 
were made more bright andcheerful. Scepticism 
is bred from darkness, and a converted infidel 
confessed that while he could answer to his own 
satisfaction the ordinary arguments for Chris- 
tianity, he could not answer the argument from 
the beautiful and consistent life of a Christian 
friend of his; that converted him. No sceptic 
can confute a Christian life. 


LIGHT-BEARING. 

It is almost hopeless to expect conversions in 
some families. The light that ought to shine 
there has well-nigh died into darkness. The oil 
has given out. Worldliness and selfishness have 
almost extinguished the love of Christ, and when 
Christ is no longer loved, His commandments 
are no longer kept. Spiritual declension comes 
from lack or loss of love and loyalty to Jesus in 
the heart. When your soul is on fire with the 
love of your Master and your fellow men, you 
will glow and shine unconsciously. The most 
effective good which the majority of genuine 
Christians accomplish is not by occasional 
** special efforts,” but by the steady, daily reflec- 
tion of Jesus Christ in their ordinary walk and 
conversation, To preach a sermon, to conduct 
@ prayer meeting, to teach a mission class, or to 
visit a sick and poverty-stricken family, is a 
premeditated act of lamp-bearing. But to live 
right straight along every day, reflecting the 
spirit of Christ distinctly in the home, in the 
shop, in the store, in social life, and in the 
duties of good citizenship, and everywhere else, 
is just “letting your light shine” of its own 
sweet will. That is habitual religion ; it worships 
God not only on Sunday, but all the week. Oh, 
what an aching want there is of more of this in 
the everyday lives of too many church members ! 
Trim the lamp at home! A revival of home 
piety will do more for the promotion of a revival 
in your church this year than any “effort” you 
can set on foot. 


TRIM YOUR LAMPS! 

A well-lighted Christian ought to fling out 
the steady rays of cheerfulness. An irritable 
temper is a sin ; and a gloomy, morose, despond- 
ing temper is a libel on a Christian profession. 
“Rejoice in the Lord always” is the injunction 
of the Holy Spirit. Dark, foggy days are not 
as heavenly as clear, sunny days. The natural 
note of a bird is not a shriek or a groan, but a 
song. Whena young man or woman is con- 
verted their companions ought not to say, “ How 
mopy they have become!” rather they should say, 
“ How cordial and happy and kind they are! 
their religion seems to sweeten them.” It was 
into a world not only of moral darkness, but 
into a world full of difficulties and trials and 
tears and depressing influences that Christ sent 
His disciples with the injunction, “ Let your 
light shine.” And I'll warrant that the house 
of Lydia, and the home of Cornelius, and the 
tent maker’s shop at Corinth were as much 
brightened by the advent of Peter and of Paul 
as was that dreary old dungeon of Philippi when 
Christ’s two cheerful prisoners sang praises to 
God at midnight. 

Trim your lamps! Feed them afresh with 
prayer for more oil, and with fresh inlettings of 
Jesus into your souls. Carry your lamps with 
you—as I have seen coal-miners carry theirs 
attached to their hats when they were working 
in dark mines. This world needs light ; it needs 
Christ, and you may help your neighbours dis- 
cover Hin by your faithful, though humble, 
reflection of His spirit. Light other lamps by 
bringing Christ to other hearts that are yet in 
the dark. 


so. 
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THE BRONTES. 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE. 
Tuerr NovELS AND POETRY. 

By E. F. M. 
(Continued.) 


WHo was there to guide or govern them in 
their childish days? The eccentic father isolated 
himself from his child-household, even at meals. 
They had only the faithful servant-housekeeper 
for monitress and guardian. Branwell must have 


been an intensely lonely boy; the three girls 
had each other. 
seems to have supplied no friendly people of their 
own class—no compassionate refined motherly 
women—to pay human attention to the orphans. 
They grew as wild flowers grow, nourished by the 
“ skiey influences,” except that they had after the 
breezy moorland and wild hillside the sombre 
shelter of the pastorial house. 


That remote moorland parish 


What a preparation for taking the world by 


storm and becoming—as Charlotte, at least, 
undoubtedly did—one of the classical writers of 
English fiction ! 
analysis of motive and character so keen, 80 pro- 
found, that no male philosopher has in this ex- 
celled her. 
mere ephemeral reputation ; her place is on those 
shelves where we count by hundreds, not by 
thousands, second only to the greatest there. 
“ Villette, Villette!” exclaims George Eliot; 
“have you read it? there is something almost 
preternatural in its power.” 


Fiction? we mean truth, 


What she won was fame, not a 


WEAPONS. 


Nothing was more marked in Charlotte 
Bronté’s piquantly contrasted character than 


the native strength of principle which was the 
ballast of her great gifts. 
thing. Charlotte had a vein of sarcasm, a power 
of invective rarely equalled ; that slender frame 
enshrined no “hurtless fire.” 
scientiously she wields her thunderbolts and 
flashes her lightnings ! 


It enters into every- 


But how con- 


She scathes nothing but 
what is mean, or false, or cruel, or impure. 


Over the simple, the humble, the helpless, and 
the oddly good, she throws her bright shield, and 
spends her purest eloquence. There are several 
instances of this in “ Shirley,” where also will be 
found specimens of her most poignant satire. 
But they are too well inwrought with the 
context to bear quoting. 


The sympathy of her mind with Thackeray’s 


is very remarkable; there was a like mindedness, 
though not superficially obvious. Heseemed to 
recognise the fine liguments, the almost im- 
perceptible links which united their genius ; 
she, with her nice and sure plummet, had 


sounded his depth, and he felt that she had done 
She owned him master. 


TWO MASTERS, 


Yet when she met Thackeray she could 
hardly say a word to him. Then came that 
fatal shyness, obscuring her powers, which was 
the bane and the pathos of her personality. He 
no doubt read her gifted nature well, and felt 
the tenderest pity for her timidity, which always 
obstructed the easy flow of her brilliant faculties 
in conversation ; the conditions of her lonely and 
sad life had engendered it. 

That was a piquant moment when Thackeray 
came into the room and asked her if she had 
noticed “the fragrance of a cigar stealing 
upwards,” holding out his own, half-consumed, 
in his hand. The allusion, of course, was to Mr. 
Rochester’s cigar. Cannot we see her shy smile 
and sensitive blush, so becoming to the plain 
but expressive face where “a light that never 
was on land or sea ” sometimes shone ? 

And Charlotte Bronté with her defects was 
perhaps more interesting than « perfect Charlotte 
Bronté would have been, 
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She missed the benefit, or bane, of an artificially 
trained girlhood; like Mary Lamb, she was 
“ early tumbled into a closet of good old English 
reading,” and that, happily for her genius, was 
the extent of her “ culture.” We are speaking 
of the pre-Continental time, the period in which 
the true nurture of her mind was won, 

All that youth and observation afterwards 
copied there was valuable, but her foundation 
was that of a tree of nature’s own sowing and 
nourishing. Hence the fearless freedom, but 


real core-modesty, of her eloquent disquisitions 
on the nature of love, which gave such offence 
to “‘small-mouthed, mincing narrowness.” 
slim girl-declaimer, as untouched by commerce 
with the world as one of her own moorland 
wildflowers, understood her subject well. Listen 
to this dialogue between the two girl-friends, 
Shirley and Caroline. 
of deep excitement, and in the very undress of 
their minds, while they are watching, “ late and 
lone,” from the Rectory windows, Moore’s 
beleaguered mill. 


The 


It is uttered in an hour 


IS LOVE A CRIME? 
Shirley speaks :— 
“ Is love in your eyes a crime, Caroline ? 
Caroutine. Love a crime! No, Shirley— 


love is a divine virtue ; obtrusiveness is a crime, 
forwardness is a crime, and both disgust ; but 
love !—no purest angel need blush to love; and 
when I see or hear either men or women couple 
shame with love, I know their minds are coarse, 
their associations debased. 
themselves refined ladies and gentlemen, and on 
whose lips the word “vulgarity” is for ever 
hovering, cannot mention “love” without be- 
traying their own innate and imbecile degrada- 
tion; it is a low feeling in their estimation, 
connected only with low ideas for them. 


Many who think 


S. You describe three-fourths of the world, 


Caroline. 


C. They are cold, they are cowardly, they 


are stupid on the subject, Shirley; they never 
loved, they never were loved. 


S. Thou art right, Lina, and in their dense 


ignorance they blaspheme living fire, seraph- 
brought from a divine altar. 


C. They confound it with sparks mounting 


from Tophet !” 


When Charlotte Bronté’s mind produced 


“ Villette,” it had reached its meridian; yet 
freshness was not lost, while fervour had deepened, 
and the signs of disciplined power appeared on 
every page. 


WHILE YET NOON. 


Then came the brief happiness of seven months 


of marriage; then the body’s weakness and 


pain, and the untimely darkening of her noon. 
Her last “sketch,” published in the Cornhill 
Magazine of 1860, promised greatly. It was the 
first chapter of a story she purposed to write ; 


only four human figures, the central one a child, 


and a loaded sky from whence we knew the 
awful storm would burst—and lightnings, not 
summer lightnings—flash. But we had faith 
in the power of our magician; we believed in a 
future rainbow, a clear shining after rain, and 
fragrance in earth and air, But before the 
bright creation had time to be born “every 
mortal power of Charlotte was frozen at its 
marvellous source,” and her soul of fire and 
tenderness had reached a sphere where it might 
less painfully mature than on earth, 


‘¢ For such high oftices as suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven.” 


Before this, Emily had passed from the bondage 
of the flesh to inherit her being’s perfection. In 
her last illness she refused to be nursed, or to 
have a doctor. She insisted on dying standin 
it was her last awful triumph over human weak- 
ness, 


a: 
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Anne—the deeply affectionate, deeply thinking 
Anne—had died in faith and submission. 

We cannot forbear to quote some touching 
lines of the hymn she wrote in her last illness ; 
they appear to us to reveal the strength and 
sweetness of her nature: 


I hoped that with the brave and strong 
My ioned task would lie ; 

To toil amid the busy throng 
With purpose pure and high. 


But God has fixed another part, 

And He has fixed it well ; 
I said so with my breaking heart 

When first this anguish fell. 

* * * * * * 
If Thou shouldst call me back to life, 

More patient I should be, 
More calm, more strengthened for the strife, 

More apt to lean on Thee. 

* + * * * + 
To gather fortitude from pain, 

And holiness from woe. 


A DREAM NEAR THE 
GARDENS OF LIFE. 


By O. Esuie-NELHAM. 


I was weary. I had laboured long and my work 
seomed to have no results. I was dispirited and 
had fallen asleep. 

In dreams I was carried away to a beautiful 
realm, where the summer sun was shining. 
Glowing gardens and golden cornfields and tracts 
of glittering water laughed up under the blue 
skies, and peace was shed around. 

A strange happiness fell upon me, and I lay 
still, listening to the murmur of the sea; and as I 
listened I heard a sound close at hand, like a soft 
footfall, and looking up I saw a radiant creature 
beside me. 

She did not see me as she walked on over the 
dusty high-road towards one of the glowing 
gardens, and I looked on, anxious to see what 
she would do. She walked steadily forwards ; 
there was an indescribable grace and dignity in 
the way in which she carried herself, but her 
feet were torn and bleeding. 

I had not noticed before how rough and toil- 
some the road was outside of the gardens, but 
as I became aware of the wounds in her 
beautiful feet I saw the cruel sharp stones in 
her path that had caused them. She flinched at 
times when the pain was more than she could 
bear, yet, on the whole, she took no heed of the 
obstacles in her way, but marched steadily 
forwards with a look of resolute high purpose in 
her face —a look that filled me with an inspiration 
such as I had never known before. 

AT THE GATE. 

I rose and followed where she led. Nothing 
astonished me in this dream-world, and it seemed 
natural that I myself should be invisible, and that 
all the things and persons about me should have 
their meaning stamped upon them in clear text. 

The cultured enclosures that had seemed to 
lie about me were in reality far off, and we had 
travelled a long way over the toilsome road 
until we stood at their entrance, and saw graven 
over the postern “ The Gardens of Life.” 

The ethereal creature I had followed stood still, 
and knocked gently at the gate. As she knocked 
many human beings looked over the walls, and I 
saw myriads of their fellows strolling in the 
pleasure grounds within, but they took no notice 
of the solitary form outside, and, as my gaze 
drifted from them to her, it struck to my heart 
to see how terribly alone she was. 

But there was no faltering in her eyes as 
she sat quietly down before the gate and knocked 
again, 

Hours and days and weeks passed as in a 
span, and she sat there krocking at intervals, 
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Still, each time she petitioned for entrance 
some faces looked over the wall, annoyed at 
her summons, irritated at the sound, and 
anxious to see what disturbed them; but, when 
they saw who it was, they averted their eyes, 
and would have nothing to do with her, laugh- 
ing deridingly amongst themselves at her 
appeal. 

As they laughed I looked more attentively at 
her to see what it was that aroused this mirth, 
and as I looked I saw her name shining in 
dazzling letters about her, and asI put them 
together I recognised her as ‘‘ Improvement.” 

As I pondered upon the repulse given I heard 
a voice from somewhere, saying, “ All good 
things now are greeted with scoffing jeers at the 
threshold of the Gardens of Life ; watch and 
wait.” 

And I watched and waited; and when months 
had gone by one of Life’s denizens passed 
stealthily through the gateway, and, taking the 
lonely suppliant by the hand, tried to lead her 
within. 

OUR TYRANT, CUSTOM. 

Then a great uproar ensued. Opposing forces 
hurried from every side, and violent resistance 
was offered to her entry. All who resisted 
raised their eyes in one direction, and from 
that direction came a car with a stalwart 
entity upon it, and as the car advanced the 
multitude prostrated themselves before it, and 
about the car was written, “Our Tyrant, 
Custom.” 

Clouds of dust rose as the wheels revolved, 
but the autocrat—the great magician who sat 
throned above the masses—cast his spell on the 
dust thrown into their eyes, and the dust 
seemed to them a good and pleasing manifesta- 
tion, a wholesome barrier that kept them from 
direct contact with the disturbing elements of 
life. The dust whirled like an enveloping veil about 
the one opposed to them all, and settled about 
the dazzling letters of her name obscuring some 
and mutilating others, so that her meaning was 
transformed from “Improvement” into 
“ Heresy.” And as I mused the voice that had 
spoken before said gravely : 

“Tn the Gardens of Life all good things new 
are heresies until the tyrant Custom has given 
them his countenance. See what old heresies 
have come to.” And as I looked I saw a long, 
long row of cars following the tyrant’s triumphal 
chariot, so long a row that it lost itself in the 
misty distance. 

On the foremost cars flower-crowned goddesses 
sat in state, and about their thrones was writ, in 
garlands of brilliant blossoms, “The fashions cf 
the day.” 

“ IMPROVEMENT.” 


After the hindermost cars came, sorrowfully, 
on foot, some despoiled of flowers, despoiled of 
state of every kind, Yet, desolate as they 
seemed, rifled of all good things, there was a look 
of goddess-ship about them still, for they were 
proudly conscious that they had ruled in the 
gardens once, but the dust of centuries clung 
about them. These were called “Obsolete 
Fashions.” 

And the voice continued : ‘They all came as 
waifs and strays to the gate, these heresies, 
and tried to effect an entrance; but the tyrant 
would have none of them, By slow persistence 
they gained the day ; they watched their oppor- 
tunity and stole into the gardens when the 
warders were asleep.” 

As I considered the long lines of heresies who 
had made themselves into dominant beliefs, I 
noticed that each one, up to the last fashion 
of the day, was a little better, a little higher 
and broader than her sister; but as I turned 
from them to “ Improvement,” where she stood 
in solitary heroism steadfast and alone, and | 
looked back again at her predecessors, I was 
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amazed to see how they had shrunk by comparison 
with her—what dwarfed growths they appeared 
when I looked at her noble form. 

I asked myself in wondering awe, “ Is it pos- 
sible that those in authority can resist her— 
that they do not see how superior she is to all 
others? What a grand advance upon old 
fashions!” I felt that the dream-dwellers of 
the Gardens of Life were like the sons of men 
in their prejudiced foolishness, and I wondered, 
“Will they never learn wisdom?” and the 
mysterious voice answered, “ No, never; they 
will never take a lesson by the past. They 
have given their reason captive to the tyrant, 
Custom, and prefer evil old fashions to any 
good one, to any improvement that is new; 
but if Improvement knocks unweariedly at the 
portals of life she will find an entrance some day. 
If she persists patiently, one and another of tho 
enlightened as time passes will go and take her 
by the hand; and when she has stolen in, Custom 
will adopt her and she will rule over him. The 
time of waiting is long and weary, but if she 
waits steadfastly she will reign in the Gardens of 
Life.” 


What an admirable story is that told 
in the “Life of Sir Bartle Frere,” which is 
published this week. On one occasion, when 
his wife had to meet him at the station, she 
told the servant who accompanied her to go and 
look for her husband. ‘ But how shall I know 
him?” said the servant, who had never seen his 
master. “Oh,” said Lady Frere, “look for a 
tall gentleman helping somebody.” The descrip- 
tion was sufficient. The servant found Sir 
Bartle Frere helping an old lady out of a railway 
carriage, and recognised him by that description. 
How excellent if all those who tower above their 
fellowmen, either in inches or in moral courage, 
regarded their superiority as an obligation of 
service rather than as a means for self-indul- 
gence or self-glorification. 

* * # 

That is by no means the only trait in the 
character of Sir Bartle Frere upon which it is 
good to dwell with loving remembrance. The 
years which have passed since he was laid to 
rest have silenced the angry voices which heaped 
contumely upon the name of the great Pro- 
Consul, and it is well to havo in these pages a 
picture of one of the last of the breed of the 
great Anglo-Indians of the school of Lawrence 
and Havelock. The school is, unfortunately, a 
thing of the past; but the traditions of that 
great tent of intrepid, patriotic, imperial 
administrators will never die as long as Britain 
retains any remnant of her Imperial sway. 


* *& * 


It may be truly said that no man doves any 
work perfectly who does not enjoy his work, 
Joy in one’s work is the consummate tool with- 
out which the work may be done indeed, but 
without its finest perfection. 

—Phiilips Brooks. 
* * * 

He who walks through life with an even 
temper and a gentle patience, patient with hini- 
self, patient with others, patient with diflicultics 
and crosses, he has an every day greatness 
beyond that which is won in battle or chanted in 
cathedrals. Dr. Dewey, 

* * & 

Miss Willard’s endeavour to bring about the 
co-operation of the Populist and Prohibition 
parties in the States is indicative of social pro- 
gress. Should the endeavour succeed, and a 
Home Protection Union be the result, an irre- 
sistible force in the interest of public morals will 
be brought to bear upon the Government of the 
United States, which it will find difticult to 
ignore. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Perhaps most noteworthy of all the returns of 
Poor Law Guardians is the case of the small, 
ancient Borough of Saffron Walden. Up to a 
few weeks before the election the idea of a 
woman being elected to serve in that capacity 
was utterly foreign to its inhabitants. They 
have been roused, however, mainly by the action 
of the local B.W.T.A., and the veteran Scottish 
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made excellent use of his time. If he has not 


acted upon the principle that “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” he has, at least, made a 
point of repaying his debts by communicating 
liberally of the wisdom that was in him to all 


those who would listen to him. Some of our 
American friends have professed to be very irate 
at the freedom with which he has criticised 
some of their institutions, and the unshrinking 
severity with which he has commented upon their 
civilisation. 


Those hyper-sensitive people, however, should 
bear in mind that Americans are alone to 


| blame for any undue freedom that is shown by 
| English visitors, as Mr. Burns humorously 


remarked, when he was roundly condemned by a 
Chicago newspaper for uttering his impressions of 
Chicago after he had spent many careful hours in 
investigating the city. The paper roundly 
denounced the impertinence of a stranger who 
had dared to express an opinion upon a city to 
which he had paid so brief a visit. Mr. Burns 
drily reminded the editor that, before he had even 
put foot in the city, a reporter was specially told 
off to waylay him, and extract from him his 
opinion of Chicago before he had seen it! 


This point is worth while insisting upon. 
Americans, wincing under the freedom of British 
criticism, ask sometimes indignantly what we 
would say if American visitors were to let 
their tongues loose ina similar fashion. The 
answer is simply, “We would not care one 
atom ;” and the best proof of that is that we 
do not think it worth while ever asking a 
visitor to this country for his opinion of us 
or our institutions, We take it for granted 
that, if he has been in the country a very short 
time he has no opinion worth uttering, so we do 
not ask him for it. It is only our cousins across 
the water who first of all assume that the 
visitor’s opinion is valuable enough to hunt him 
down at midnight, or at all hours of the day, in 
order to extract from him, under pressure of a 
remorseless interviewer, his opinions upon them 
and their constitution, and then, if these opinions 
are not eulogistic to the last point, to turn foul of 


pioneer of Women’s Suffrage, Miss Taylour. The | him, and declare that it was an insufferable im- 
result has been that out of six guardians | pertinence to say anything whatever concerning 
returned three are women, Mrs. Hall, Mrs.! the great Republic and its greater citizens. 


Midgley, and Mrs, Pelly. 


The death of Professor Seeley removes 
another of those who have done notable service 
to their fatherland. The Professor of History 
at Cambridge did two things supremely well. 
He wrote ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” which was one of the 
first of the English works to bring the mind of 
this generation face to face with some real 
semblance of the Man of Nazareth. Before, He 
had been glorified out of all human semblance 
by centuries of adoring love. The other 
was very different in nature, only second 
to it in usefulness. In his “ Expansion of 
England ” he set forth with a freshness, a sim- 
plicity, and a directness that was as fascinating 
as it was novel,a theory of the providential 
mission of Britain which did much to supply the 
ethical ideal for an imperialism which seemed 


very much in danger of running toseed. There | 


was nothing of the brutal and truculent jingo in 
Professor Seeley, but there was a continual awe- 


struck reverence for the great mission which | 


England had undertaken almost in a fit of 
absence of mind. His death is the first 
and heaviest blow which this year has inflicted. 


John Burns is with us once more, and we are 


all delighted to have him back again with his | their cartridges before going into action. 


The chief point for us women is that John 
Burns has come back more than ever convinced 
that woman is the reserve force of society. He 
is full of admiration for American women, and, 
like almost every other observer, is simply aghast 
that, in the midst of all the rottenness and corrup- 
tion that prevails in city government, women 
should be jealously shut out even from municipal 
franchise. A better day, he thinks, will dawn 
upon America when woman takes her rightful 
place in the States. 


Mr. Bryce, wh» is the chief authority as a 
philosophical student of American institutions, 
takes the opposite view, but it is one which is 
covered by his strong objection to Women’s 
Suffrage. He is altogether in favour of women 
coming into politics, taking the most active part 
in canvassing and in speaking, and generally 
making their influence felt, but he couples with 
this an extraordinary conviction that the whole 
of their political influence would disappear if they 
had the vote. To the ordinary uninstructed 
feminine intellect, this would seem very much as 
if a soldier were to argue that one of the wings 
of his army could do far more effective service 
against fire if all the bullets were taken out of 
It is 


breezy, unconventional bluntness, his racy speech, true that history tells us that in one of the most 
and his uncompromising fashion of calling a spade famous of Scottish battles the tide of the war 
a spade. The member for Battersea has travelled | was turned by the sudden apparition of the 
fast and far through the United States, and has | wives and sisters of the soldiers marching down 
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the hill, twirling their shawls, and waving their 
bonnets, but the English did not know that this 
unexpected re-enforcement had no claymore nor 
dirk, and the rout which followed was due to a 
mistake which will not occur avothertime. The 
precedent is hardly bruad enough to justify Mr. 
Bryce’s position. 

We are delighted to see that the B.W.T.A. is 
bestirring itself on account of the coming County 
Council elections. If there had been no other 
reason for this action, it would have been supplied 
by the Moderates, who, for the first time, have 
thrown off all disguise, and have proclaimed 
themselves the unblushing advocates of the 
publican. One of the chief counts in the indict- 
ment which the Conservative Municipal Society 
brings against the Council is that they have 
allowed public-house licences to lapse. If the 
Conservatives had been in the majority, they 
would have continued thes» licences, and secnred 
thereby a few thousands to the ratepayers at a 
cost of perpetuating centres of demoralisation 
and vice in the midst of our poorest populations, 
With such a challenge, there ought to be no 
faltering in}our ranks. Whatever may be our 
political views on general questions, every British 
Temperance woman ought to work and vote for 
the Progressive candidates. 


Mrs. Besant has replied at length in the Daily 
Chronicle to the series of accusations brought 
against the Theosophical Society in general and 
Mr. W. Q. Judge in particular by Mr. Garrett. 
Her letter is characteristic, but not very con- 
clusive. She says frankly that she wishes Mr. 
Judge had resigned the Vice-Presidency on the 
issue of the inquiry, and that as he has not done 
so, he should be officially requested to resign by 
the sections, If instead of resigning he were to 
be elected as President, she would resign, because 
such an election would imply the approval of 
the Society of his course of action. This course 
of action Mrs. Besant does not approve; on the 
contrary, she strongly disapproves and protests 
against what she considers the bad side of him, 
but she refuses to ostracise him from future work 
in the Society, and she justifies herself for continu- 
ing to hold sweet communion with a man whom 
she believes to have erred so seriously as to justify 
a demand for his resignation, by the example 
of Jesus of Nazareth. “If the Holy initiate 
could associate with sinners, and eat with them, 
shall I, a sinner, refuse to associate with a fellow- 
sinner P” 


That is very excellent, no doubt; but poor 
Mrs. Besant has apparently written her letter in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that this fellow- 
sinner has publicly excommunicated her, and has 
produced a message from his pocket-Mahatma 
declaring that she must resign her position. In 
face of that fact, Mrs. Besant’s benevolent deter- 
mination to keep company with a man who looks 
very much like a convicted fraud, has a certain 
ridiculous aspect which she herself would be the 
first to appreciate. It is a sorry business, and 
it is a pity to find Mrs. Besant confounding the 
Christian charity which permits one to be 
friendly and to eat with sinners, with continuing 
to be associated with him in an official capacity, 
when such association would be regarded by the 
world as equivalent to an endorsement of the 
trustworthiness of a man whom you know to be 
untrustworthy. 


A correspondent in Kensinglon writes 
asking where she can find particulais of the 
excellent American Society known as the King’s 
Daughters. As there may be many correspon- 
dents who also wish to know more about this 
organisation, we would mention here that the 
address of the London representative is Mrs. 


} Pearsall Smith, 44, Grosvenor Road S.W. 


cece dele 


Jan. 17, 1885. 


Concerning Women. 


Mrs. Yates, the ex-Mayor of Onehunga, having 
been defeated in her candidature for a second 
year of office, has expressed her intention of 
lecturing throughout England, America, and the 
Colonies, on the ‘‘ Rights and Duties of 


Women.” 
* * * 


The women in Holland are evidently up and 
doing. The four Dutch universities being open 
to women it is interesting to know that between 
1880 and 1894 the University of Utrecht regis- 
tered one hundred and eighteen women. This 
year thirteen matriculated at Groningen, six- 
teen at Utrecht, eleven at Leyden, and fifteen at 
Amsterdam—fifty-five in all. Of these, eleven 
are studying medicine, nineteen philosophy and 
letters, twelve natural sciences, and thirteen 
other subjects. Four ladies are in medical 
practice, and others have taken up dentistry. 
One or two ladies manage dispensaries in con- 
nection with hospitals, but no Dutchwoman has 
yet had the courage to set up in business for 
herself, though a project of this kind is in con- 
templation at Utrecht. Madame Charlotte 
Jacobs, however, sister of one of the women 
doctors, carries on a pharmacist’s business in 
conjunction with her husband in the far-away 
colonial town of Batavia. 


* & & 


The Technical Education Board at Newcastle 
have taken a new departure. They have insti- 
tuted a college of domestic economy and cookery, 
which offers scholarships to girls of the working 
classes who have left school and intend to go into 
domestic service. Ten or twelve girls are taken 
and thoroughly trained by the lady superinten- 
dent in the different branches of household work, 
special facilities being given for the practical 
exercise of the work of cooks, parlourmaids, 
etc., by providing the meals for the students of 
the Durham College of Science. Nothing is more 
wanted than practical training of this kind beforea 
girl enters service ; and it might be suggested that 
it would be for the benefit of householders if the 
County Council would institute a similar institu- 


tion in London. 
* * * 


A young lady of Vienna has applied for the 
situation of public executioner to the Austrian 
capital. Her application, accompanied by her 
carte de visite, ran as follows: ‘‘ My age is eight- 
and-twenty, and I am endowed with great 
physical strength. My sex and, above all, my 
good looks render me specially eligible for the 
post which I seek. Just remember that the last 
person on whom the condemned criminal fastens 
his gaze, nine times out of ten, is a repulsively 
hideous personage. What consolation would a 
poor wretch on the brink of plunging into 
eternity derive from being pinioned by the 
gentle hands of a woman, whose fascinating 
glance would cause him for a moment to be 
oblivious of the pangs of a moral agony far worse 
than death itself!’ After this ! 

* * 

One of the new rules made by the Lawrence 
scientific school faculty at Harvard requires the 
young men students to take a course of hygienic 
cooking. This has caused considerable amuse- 
ment, and arrangements are now being made to 
start the classes for the young men in the spring. 

ee 


At a meeting of the Executive of the Central 
Committee of the National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, held last week, the following resolu- 
tion was passed: ‘That in view of the import- 
ance of securing the admission of duly qualified 
women on the parliamentary register in any 
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future changes in regard to registration, this 
Committee resolve to take immediate steps to 
obtain the introduction of a bill for the enfran- 
chisement of women on the lines of the Local 
Government registers, or the moving of suitable 
amendments on a Government bill if an oppor- 
tunity arises.” The Committee also sent a con- 
gratulatory resolution to the South Australian 
Women’s Suffrage Committee on the passing of 
the Women’s Suffrage Bill in that colony. 
* * * 

Mrs. Bloomer is dead. To the public she was 
known principally as the advocate of the Bloomer 
costume ; and although she was one of the first 
to wear the costume called by her name she did 
not invent it, and, indeed, after wearing it for 
seven or eight years, gave it up. It was always 
a source of anxiety to Mrs. Bloomer lest she 
should be remembered only because she once 
wore an unusual costume; and therefore we turn 
to her work in the Woman’s Suffrage Movement, 
which was considerable, and in which she distin- 
guished herself as a leader. Mrs. Bloomer was 
a graceful and forcible writer as well as an 
eloquert speaker on the platform. The last 
time she took part in any public discussion was 
during the session of the Legislature of 1886, 
when the proposition to submit a woman’s 
suffrage amendment to the State Constitution 
was pending. 

* * *& 

The Ladies’ Health Society held its annual 
meeting in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour at the 
Manchester Town Hall last week. The work 
done by this society has long been recognised as 
a great reforming factor of immense value, and 
although the public hears very little of its opera- 
tions, year after year the lady superintendents, 
assisted in every case by a paid health visitor, have 
been at work striving by every means in their 
power to make the homes of the poor cleaner and 
more healthy. Inthe reforms carried out by the 
socicty the aid of those chiefly concerned is in 
every possible case called in; the women are 
not only shown how to make their homes more 
comfortable and healthy, but they do the work 
themselves. Unhappily, however, although the 
operations of this society might be extended 
indefinitely, they are checked for want of funds. 
Surely this fact has only to be known to be 


remedied. 
* * * 


A novel enterprise, to which much interest is 
attached, has recently been undertaken by Mrs. 
Macdonnell-Lemmi and Miss Heath Wilson. 
They have established in the Via Duc Marcelli, at 
Rome, a Stores and General Supply Agency to 
meet the considerable and hitherto unsatistied 
demands for British specialties required by 
travellers during the Roman season. While 
Miss Heath Wilson inherits much of her distin- 
guished father’s artistic capacity, Mre. Mac- 
donnell-Lemmi is well known as an energetic 
and successful worker in the causes relating to 
the status of women in the field of labour, and 
was for many years closely associated with the 
vigorous band of women who have made 
Edinburgh a centre of the progressive movement 
in this direction. A pleasant feature of the new 
departure is that a son of Mrs. Macdonnell-Lemmi 
has voluntarily cut short a favourable career in 
the East in order to take part in the administra- 
tion of the new firm. 

* * * 


The arrangement for the weekly debates at the 
Pioneer Club are now completed. The subjects 
that are to be discussed all pertain to women ; 
amongst others, ‘ What is the ideal code of 
honour for women of to-day?” ‘‘ That it would 
be unwise to trust the censorship of morals to 
the British Matron,” ‘‘ Women of the twentieth 
century,” and “Should married women be 
wage-earners!”” Here indeed are opportunities 
many and ample for a very lively assertion of 
feminine independence. 

* * * 


Dr. Lyman Abbott recently said, ‘‘I am glad 
the women are fighting the temperance battle, 
but I do not think it very creditable to us men 
that we leave it so largely to be fought by the 
women. In the old legend St. George fought 
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the battle for the deliverance of the women, 
but in modern life the women fight the battle 
and St. George sits on the fence to see how it is 
going on!” 


* & * 


Last week a meeting was held at the Midwives’ 
Institute, 12, Buckingham Street, Strand, on 
the ‘‘ Registration of Midwives,” the object of 
which was to consider the wisdom of promoting 
a Bill in the coming session of Parliament for 
the registration of midwives. The chair was 
taken at the earlier part of the discussion by 
General Sir F. Fitzwygram, M.P., and after- 
wards by Mr. Schwann, M.P. Among those 
present, and who took part in the discussion, 
were Dr. G. W. Potter, Dr. Leith Napier, Dr. 
Rayner, Dr. Cullingworth, Dr. C. Holman, Dr. 
Boxall, Dr. Herman, Dr. Humphreys, and 
several others, both ladies ead gentlemen. 
Letters of approval as to the objects of the 
meeting, and regret for absence, were read by 
Miss Hall from Myr. Rathbone, M.P., Dr. 
Danford Thomas (Coroner), Dr. Playfair, Sir 
John Williams, Bart., and many others. Sir 
John Williams much regretted the resolution 
passed by the Medical Council, which he thought 
was injurious to the best interests of the poor, 
and he hoped that a Bill would be introduced 
into Parliament, and that in the course of the 
next session it would become law. 

* * 


‘The Chairman (General Sir F. Fitzwygram) 
suggested in his opening remarks the expediency 
of endeavouring to obtain a royal charter, suying 
in his opinion that was as far as they could go 
with any chance of success at present, for the 
charter would give them the right to take a 
title, and anyone who adopted that title unlaw- 
fully could be shown up as practising wrongly ; 
but he did not think they could get an Act in the 
House of Commons which would give them the 
right to exact a penalty. These remarks gave 
rise to an animated discussion; but the general 
opinion was strongly in favour of obtaining an 
Act rather than a charter. 

+ * * 


The outline of a scheme which had been 
adopted by the Council was then read, which ex- 
plained that the object of the Bill was to protect 
mothers from unqualified and incompetent mid- 
wives. It also enacts “that no woman (unless she 
be a duly qualified medical practitioner) shall 
call herself or represent herself to be a midwife 
whohas not undergone a suflicient practical course 
of study, and obtained from examining bodies 
appointed by law a certificate of efticiency, which 
alone shall entitle her to be placed on the 
Register of Midwives.” Provision is also made 
in the Bill for the enrolment of existing mid- 
wives on the Register if they can produce the 
necessary evidence of title to be so placed. A 
lengthy discussion then followed, and it was 
finally agreed on the suggestion of Dr. Watt 
Black, to appoint a representative Committee 
to decide what the Bill should include, Dr. 
Humphreys being chosen as Chairman, and Mr. 
Schwann, M.P., undertaking to do his best to 
pilot the Bill. 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL, ) 

Aberdare — Mrs. D. M. Kichards, Mra. J. A. 
Williams, 

Birkenhead--Mrs. Edith Bowen, Mrs. L. Abraham, 
Mrs. Mossop, Mrs, Sarah Miller. 

Burnley—* Mrs. Brown. 

Camborne—Miss Beatrice Vivian, *Mrs. Lloyd. 

Croydon —Miss Candler, Miss Shanks, Miss Drew, 
Miss Musselwhite?, Mre. Williams, 
Mrs, litt, *Mra. Armfield. 

Fenton —Mrs, Hindle. 

Gateshed-on-Tyne—*Mrs, Spence Watson. 

Merthyr Tydfyl—Mrs. Peter Williams, Mrs. Emma 
Williams. 

Sunderland *Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Waterston, Mrs. 
Turnbull, Miss Taylor, Miss Cham- 
bers. 

Wirral — Mrs. Emma Hodgson, Mrs. Margaret 
Hampson, Mrs. Eleanor Oakshott, 
Mrs. J. B. Sawers. 

* Names marked thus are members of the B.W.T.A. 
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THE POLICE AS CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHIERS. 


By Fiorence BAtGaARNIE. 


PART II. 
Tue day after hearing a description of the cloth- 
ing scheme from the Chief Constable himself, I 
went down to the offices of the Edinburgh Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
to see the actual working. 

Kingstable Road runs: out of the Grass- 
market, and is close to the Cowgate and the 
other poorest districts of the city. Here a 
number of enterprises are in full swing, beneficial 
alike to the unemployed and the ordinary house- 
holder. But it is impossible even to make pass- 
ing allusion to the various branches of work 
presided over by Mr. Keith Murray. The one 
point which claimed my attention was the cloth- 
ing scheme. 

Inspector Cuthbert is the heart and soul of 
the undertaking, and every day when children 
are to be clad he is there to receive the little 
visitors and their parents, and to tabulate the 
order forms, reporting cases which have been 
first recommended by the police, second certified 
by a sergeant, and finally submitted to the Chief 
Constable. 

Already a number of mothers were sitting on 
the landing, and on entering the large room 
given up to warehousing the clothing and dress- 
ing the little ones, I fuund Mrs. Henderson and 
other ladies busy with the girls, while Inspector 
Cuthbert was marshalling the boys in due order. 


THIS CITY WARDROBE 


presents a bewildering variety of garments, from 
the tiny frock for the toddling two-year-old to 
the coats designed for boys almost verging on 
manhood. Hats there are by the score, piled up 
into a cairn, old fashioned and new, hats of all 
form and shape—sailor hats and Tam o’ Shanters, 
straw hats, fur hats, felt hats, some of them new, 
but the majority already worn by more fortunate 
children. 

What a story of bright homes, and moor- 
land summers, and seaside escapades these 
garments one and all might relate. Secondhand 
clothing as the greater part is, it is much pre- 
ferred by reason of its good quality to the new 
inferior materials which are occasionally bought. 

In all cases the children are newly shod—good 
clogs with leathern uppers for the boys, and 
stout laced boots for the girls. 

Obtaining admission to the department 
screened off for the girls, I found them stripped 
of their old clothes, and the fitting process already 
begun. This, I was assured, is a most delicate 
matter, for the little waif who made her first ap- 
pearance, clad solely in an old jacket tied round 
with a bit of carpet by way of a skirt, is now 
most particular as to the fit of her gown. 
Every girl is provided with a woollen chemise, 
two petticoats, a dress, stockings and boots, and 
usually with a jacket and hat. All the discarded 
garments are retained, and tons of them are sold 
as shoddy. To avoid all danger of infection, 
every secondhand garment sent into the charity 
is fumigated before being worked up for the 
children. 


GOODY TWO-SHOES. 


Very proud in spite of their shyness the little 
maidens look, in their new dresses, their little 
bare feet snugly ensconced in warm stockings 
and boots. 

The sensation of passing from bate-footed- 
ness to laced up leather casings is obviously 
most embarrassing, and for the first few minutes 
they balance themselves in Chinese fashion. 
But no girl will admit that she prefers the ease 
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of bare feet; she prefers pride to comfort, even 
although pain be the penalty. 


INSPECTOR CUTHBERT AND THE BOYS 


behind their screen dispatch matters in much 
more summary fashion. The boys standing in a 
row, the Inspector takes down from the various 
pigeon holes where the garments are classifiec 
according to size, and his fitting process consists 
in making a rough and ready measurement, and 
then throwing in turn coat and vest, trousers 
and stockings over the extended right arm of 
each boy. Ten minutes after a transformation 
has been effected, and but for the little heaps of 
cast-oft clothing, it would be impossible to 
believe that these good-looking, well-dressed 
boys were the ragged urchins we had seen enter. 
The love of ease is stronger with the average boy 
than personal vanity, and, as one young rogue 
admits, he’s much obliged for everything except 
the clogs, for how to walk he does not know. 

Presently the large room is cleared and all 
the children have rejoined their delighted 
mothers outside. 


EXAMPLE TEACHES. 


This year, says Mr. Henderson, there will 
probably not be so many applicants. To clothe 
a child once, it does not follow that it will 
return a second time. Experience proves that 
the start once given from outside, the parents 
rise to the occasion and begin to try to clothe 
their children themselves. 

Theorisers tothe contrary, this is what facts 
are proving—those children too who do return 
a second year are found ina much more tidy 
condition than they were on the first occasion. 


THE INDELIBLE MARKING OF THE CLOTHES, 


combined with the strict police supervision, is the 
secret of success. The marking ink consists of 
nitrate of silver, coal tar, boiled linseed oil, white 
lead, gold size and turpentine, and the stamp is 
applied in such fashion that no sort of patching 
or other contrivance could metamorphose the 


garments. Most of the things have been so well | 


re-made that they look like new, but a few are 
specially made up with patches to render pawning 
an absolute impossibility. 

An inner room is converted into a tailor’s shop, 
where a dozen men are regularly employed in 
transforming old clothes into new, and upstairs a 
score of women of the poorest sort receive food 
and earn some sort of a wage in re-modelling 
dresses for the girls. In this way, mothers are 
frequently set to work to prepare clothing for 
their own children. 


STERNER ASPECTS. 


The sterner aspect of the charity must not be 
overlooked. Sickly sentimentality is hardly a 
feature of the Scottish character. The whole 
scheme is based upon the assumption that in the 
community there are some who would work if 
they could, others who could work if they would, 
and others, yet again, who under all circumstances 


would neglect their little ones. Discrimination is | 


almost impossible, therefore a simple, comprehen- 
sive measure has been developed which covers 


“ deserving” and “undeserving” alike—in the , 


interest purely and solely of helpless, piteous, 
neglected, shivering childhood. 


There may be flaws both in plan and in execu- | 


tion, but let those who would carp set to work 
and devise something better ! 

Meantime, I am fully persuaded that the 
Edinburgh scheme is the most sensible, humane, 
and imposture-checking one which has as yet been 
tried. 

Before leaving, Inspector Cuthbert handed me 
the entry forms of two of the families clothed 
that day. They may be taken as typical, exhibit- 


ing as they do in one instance a case inspiring | 


pity, in the other, one which calls for the rigour 
of the law, 


Jan. 17, 1895. 


No. 1 


Date, Dec. 7th, 1894, 
POLICE-AIDED SCHEME 
FOR 


CLOTHING DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


Names of Obildren gee, School. Religion. 
John Spence 12 Davie St. Public Protestant. 
Joseph Spence 8 St. Andrew’s Episcopal _,, 
David Spence 5 8. B. Canongate “ 


Isabella Spence 15 

Parent or Gaardian—John Spence. 

Residence—3, Prospect Street. 

If ever Clad by this or any other Society—This 
Society. 

Total Weekly Household Income, | ,), 
including Parochial Relief 


———— 


Gen eral Report as to Character and Habits of 
Parents and Family. 

The father, John Spence, is a brewery labourer. 
He earns £1 per week when he is able to work, is 
presently an inmate of the Royal Infirmary, where 
he has now been for ten weeks suffering from 
sciat ca. Mrs. Spence goes out charing, and makes 
on an average 7s. or 8s. per week. She is a sober 
woman, and keeps a fairly clean house. There is 
one other member of the family, viz., Isabella Spence 
(15 years) ; she has a deformed arm, caused by 
disease of the bone. She keeps the house when the 
mother is out. Mrs. Spence is at present in receipt 
of 4s, per week from St. Cuthbert’s. Each of the 
above-mentioned children require a complete outfit, 
or, at least, the greater part of it. 

Recommended by P.C. No. 382, Duguid. 

Statements certified by P.S. 337, Macauley. 

Apparently a very deserving case. 

(Signed) W. HENDERSON. 


No. 6. Date, D c. 7th, 1894. 
as eosin ee School. Religion. 
Archibald Watt 8 At Home R.C 
William Watt 12, noo” k.C 
Parent or Guardian—Klizabeth McKay. 

Residence 


| If ever Clad by this or any other Sogiety—No. 
| Total Weekly Household Income, \ 6s. 6d 
including Parochial Relief, Soa! 


General Report as to Character and Habits of 
Parents and Family. 

The children’s father, Archibald Watt (a 
| labourer), does not reside with his wife, and does 
| nothing for the support of his children. He resides 
, with his mother at 12, Queen’s Place, is of indolent 
and drunken habits, when he can get drink, but 
' never works any. His wife and children are sup- 
| ported by her mother, who works in a laundry and 
{earns 63. 6d. per week, which is the only income 
‘they have. The mother and grandmother of the 
children are sober persons, and the children appear 
| cleanly kept, but are poorly clad and would require 
a complete outfit. 

Recommended by P.C. No. 279. 

Statements Certified by P.S. 162, Benzie. 

Forwarded to Cruelty to Children Society with a 

view to prevent the father. 

(Signed) W. HENDERSON. 


NOTE FROM PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN SOCIETY. 

The officers of Society have failed to find the 
' father up to this date. They corroborate the Police 
Constable’s statement in every particular. The 
Society will do its best to get evidence against the 
father to support a charge of neglecting his family. 
Meantime the children would seem to deserve 
assistance in the way of clothing, as the mother 
| and grandmother can do very little for them. 
(Signed) JAMES M GRANT 

(For the Secretary). 


| December 12th, 1894. 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Some people are always finding fault with 
Nature for putting thorns on roses; I always 
thank her for having put roses on thorns. 

—Alphonse Karr. 
* * * 

Open your heart every morning to Christ: 
Let Him enter and repair the strings that sin has 
broken, and sweep them with His skilful tingers, 
and you will go out to sing through all the day. 
Only when the song of (‘od’s love is singing in 
our heart are we ready for the day.— Miller, 


Jan. 17, 1895. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By Annie E. Houpswortna. 
MAJESTY. 
BY LOUIS COUPERUS.* 


Tuart it is not only majesty which doth hedge a 
king, but terror and pathos and the gentle 
humanities of the family, has been abundantly 
proved to us in England, where the life of our 
Queen, its joy and its sorrow, has formed part of 
the nation’s life. And around usat this moment 
are echoes of a woman’s wail hushed by bridal 
feasting ; and the clang of wedding bells silencing 
the minute guns that proclaim a ruler’s death. 
Recent events in Russia must have opened the 
eyes of every thoughtful person to the reverse 
side of the shield on which are blazoned imperial 
power and might. And this dramatic story 
“Majesty ” must bring home to us all the tragedy 
of the inner life of those in high places. 

Liparia is chosen as the scene of the events ; 
aod the personages of the story are the imperial 
family of Liparia. But with a very slight 
alteration uf grouping and scenery we might 
well imagine ourselves behind the scenes in 
Russia. 

DREAD, 


The story opens in the drawing-room of 
Elizabeth, Empress of Liparia, and the key-note 
of the book is struck in the first pages. 

A great silence buzzed its strange sound of 
stillness in from the park ; it buzzed around the 
Empress. She sat there smiling; she listened 
to Héléne reading; she endeavoured to listen, 
she did not always understand. A nervous 
dread haunted her, surrounded her as with an 
invisible net of meshes unbreakable. This dread 
was for her husband, her children, her eldest 
son, her daughters, her youngest boy. This 
dread crept along the carpet beneath her feet, 
it hung from the ceiling over her head, stole 
round about her through the whole room. This 
dread was in the park ; it came from afar, from 
the violet perspective. . . . This dread 
givers through Liparia, through the whole of 

iparia ; through the whole empire ; it quivered 
in, in to the Empress, filling her whole being. 

And this buzzing silence of terror goes 
through the whole book, folds itself in every joy, 
lurks in every festivity, stands spectre-like at 
every board.. It is the dominant chord of the 
plot. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


The chief interest of the story centres round 
the character of the Crown Prince, Othomar; and 
it is in the development of his nature, the evolu- 
tion of a socialist monarch, wise and just and far- 
seeing, from the timid and effeminate dreamer, 
that the novelist’s power is most seen. 

Dramatic, picturesque, powerful as is the story, 

its distinction still lies in the subtle psychological 
study of the character of Othomar. When we 
are first introduced to him— 
He was a young man of twenty-one, slender 
and of short stature, very slightly built, with 
delicate, melancholy features, and dull, black 
eyes, that generally stared straight before him ; 
& young moustache tinted his upper lip as with 
a stripe of Indian ink. He drooped his head a 
little on his chest, and then had a way of looking 
up from under his eyelids. 

There are troublous times in Liparia, dissen- 
sion in the Cabinet, famine and flood and death 
inthe country. The Imperial circle sits discuss- 
ing the ministerial crisis and the floods ; they 
talk as if it was all outside and beyond them. 
Othomar alone, sitting silent, recognises the true 
import of it all. 


A DIFFICULT PUZZLE. 


How strange to sit like that, so easily, so 
peicefully, so serenely, in the seclusion of their 
palace, as though Liparia were not shaking like 


* “ Majesty,” by Louis Couperus, translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos and Ernest Dowson, London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


« 


an old, infirm tower ! 
about the crisis, but what did talking do? 


Yes, they were talking 


Words, nothing but words! Why this endless 
stringing together of words—beautiful, empty 
words, which a sovereign is obliged to string 
together, and then utter to his subjects? . . 
For what, after all, were they sup to 
express, this or that? What was right, what 
was just, what was right and just for their 
Empire, this or that? How ull one know? 
How could one be certain, how could one avoid 
hesitating, seeking, feeling blindfolded ? ‘ 
The constitution—was it right for a country to 
have a constitution or not? . . . Or was the 
House of Representatives right? Would it be 
a good thing to place a restriction upon abso- 
lute sovereignty? It was a difficult puzzle to 
decide. Tac 

From all these perplexities Othomar goes to 
the inundated district, where he gains the love 
and confidence of the people, though the courtiers 
around him shake their heads at his quixotism 
and unconventionality. A letter to his mother 
gives the key to his conduct. 


POWERLESS ! 


Oh that impotence about me, that impotence 
within me! I kept on asking myself what I 
was there for, if I could do nothing to help my 
poms Never before, dearest mother, have I 

elt this feeling of impotence, of inability to 

counteract the inevitable, so possess my soul, 
until it became entirely filled with despair ; but 
neither have I ever so realised that everything 
in life has its two sides, that the greatest disaster 
has not only its black shadow, but also its side 
of bright light, for never have I felt so strongly 
and utterly through my despair, the love for our 
people ; a thing that I did not yet know could 
exist in our hearts as a truth, as I then felt it 
quivering through me. And that love gave me 
an immense melancholy at the thought that they 
all of them, the millions of souls of our empire, 
will never know—or if they did know, believe — 
that I love them so.... 


Othomar soon learns that there are dissatisfied 
ones among the people. He pays a visit to a 
Socialist nobleman, Balthazar Zanti, who forcibly 
recalls Tolstoi and his views and aims. One of 
Othomar’s friends describes him. 


A DANGEROUS FANATIC. 

That man is a dangerous fanatic-—dangerous 
especially because he has money with which to 
carry his visions into practice, He instigates 
the lower orders not to fulfil their military duties 
because it is written, Thou shalt not kill. He 
looks upon marriage as a useless sacram=-nt ; and 
I have heard that his followers simply come to 
him and that he marries them himself, with a 
sort of blessing which also in its turn is based 
upon a text—I forget which. He is always 
writing Socialistic pamphlets, which are promptly 
seized, and he makes seditious speeches ... . 

And here is Othomar’s conversation with this 
dangerous fanatic. 


‘¢T hear you are doing much good work to 
mitigate the misery of the inundations,” said 
Othomar. 

‘The inundation is no misery.” 

“ No misery? . .. What then?” 

‘*A just punishment of Heaven. And there 
will be more punishments. The times are 
sinful.” ... 

‘¢ But the sinners whom heaven punishes are 
helped by you, nevertheless, Mr. Zanti,” said 
Herman. “ For all these refuges... .” 

“ Are not refuges. Sheds, workshops, or tem- 
porary dwellings. There is to be a settlement 
here, if God will. In order to live simply, by 
work. Life is so simple, but man has made it so 
strange and complicated. ... The cities are 
destruction ; life in the country purifies. Here 
they can live; further on lies building land, 
which I give them, and meadow-land ; I shall 
buy cattle for them... . They are their own 
farmers. They work for themselves, and I am 
a simple farmer like themselves. We are all 
equal.” 

“You are a simple farmer,” repeated Prince 
Herman, ‘yet you live in a castle.” 

“No, young man,” replied Zanti; ‘‘I do not | 
live ina castle. I live here. My daughter lives 


there by herself. She is ill. . . . She would not | 


be able to bear an alteration in her mode of life, 
or any deprivation. But my child will not live 
long. . . . She is my only weakness, I think,” he 
excused himself, in a faint voice. ‘‘She is my 
sin ; I have taken doctors for her, and believe in 


-| what they say and prescribe. You see, she would 


not be able to do it... to follow me in all 
things, for she has too much of the past in her 
poor blood. For her, a castle, comfort, are 
necessities—vital necessities. Therefore, I leave 
her there. . . . But she will not live long... . 


.| And then I shall sell it, and I will divide the 


money entirely among them all... . You see 
this is my weakness, my sin ; I am only human.’ 

The Prince saw him becoming moved ; his 
hands trembled. Then he felt convinced that he 
had already spoken to them too much, too long 
of what lay nearest his heart—his sin. And he 
pointed to the buildings, explained them to 
them. ... 

THE TIME IS AT HAND. 

The old man suddenly turned to Othomar and 
gently, though roughly, with his penetrating, 
fanatical voice which made Othomar shudder— 

“ For you, sir, I feel compassion. I do not hate 
you, although you may think I do. I hate 
nobody. The older I have grown, the less I have 
learned to hate, the more softness has entered 
into me. See here, I hear something in your 
voice that... attracts me, sir. I tell you this 
straight out; it is very foolish of me, perhaps, 
to talk like that to my future Emperor. But it 
isso; something in you attracts me. And I feel 
compassion for you. Do you know why? 
Because the time is at hand !” 

He suddenly pointed upwards with his finger 
on high, with a strange impressiveness con- 
tinuing, 

“The hour is at hand. Perhaps very near... . 
It will come! And therefore I feel pity for you. 
For you will not have sufficient love for your 
people. Not sufficient love to say to them, ‘I am 
as all of you and nothing more. I will possess 
no more than any of you, for I do not want 
superfluity while you suffer need. I will not rule 
over you, for I am only a human being like your- 
selves and no more human than you!’ Are you 
more human? If you were more human, then 
you would be entitled to govern, yes, then, then. 
. . . See here, young man, you will never have 
so much love for your people as to do all this, 
oh, and more still, and more. You will govern 
and have superfluity, and wage war. But the 
time’ is at hand! Therefore I have compassion 
for you ... although I ought not to have it.... 
Pardon me. I spoke like that for your sake, 
Your eyes are like my daughter’s. That is why 
I spoke as I did.” 


Othomar passes from this stormy speech to 
the still stormier silence of Zanti’s disciples. 


Accustomed always to be approached with 
respect as a future majesty, his sensitiveness 
was more deeply wounded with AZanti’s 
roughness, with the surliness of his peasants, 
than he was willing to acknowledge to 
himself. He felt that in this place they did not 
see in him the Crown Prince who loved his 
people and wanted to learn how to succour 
them, but the son of a tyrant who would tyran- 
nise in his turn. His impotence pressed 
with a world of inconsolable misery and unap- 
peasable grief upon his shoulders, as though to 
tear him to the ground. The misery and grief, 
not of one, but of thousands, millions. Each one 
of his people who asked happiness from him, 
demanded it, and did not receive it, seemed to 
be there, staring at him with those wide eyes... . 

From this horror he was recalled to earth by a 
very real peril. One of Zanti’s workmen— 
Rushed down upon him like a nightmare, seized 
hold of him, full of hatred. A foul, tobacco- 
laden breath swept over his face, a coarse knife 
flashed in a coarse fist towards his throat. 

A well-directed shot from one of his suite 
saved the young prince, and killed his would-be 
assassin. Zunti, stupefied, stared at the corpse, 
at the dismayed officers, the dazed Othomar. 


| Then, bidding them go, tears sprang to his eyes, 


“Thou shalt not kill! ” they heard 
him mutter. “They seem not to know that yet ; 
nobody knows it yet! “ 

(To be continued.) 
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SCOTCH ECHOES. 


Ir is interesting to note, in the annual report of 
the University of Edinburgh, that of the 2,949 
matriculated students of last year, 140 of these 
were women, 128 were enrolled as students in the 
faculty of Arts, five in the faculty of Science, and 
seven in the faculty of Music, besides forty-nine 
non-matriculated students attending musical 
classes. 
* * * 

Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to 
approve of the following names being added to 
the roll of Queen’s Nurses for nursing the sick 
poor in their homes :—C. Copland, Kilmarnock ; 
J. Dickie, Pollokshaws; M. H. Fleming, Blair- 
gowrie; S. Frost, Kilmarnock; H. B. Geikie, 
Dalbeattie ; S. Hutton, Lochwinnoch ; J. Jenkins, 
Aberlour ; A. Mackenzie, Aberdeen ; A. Marwick, 
Forfar; H. R. Maxwell, Larbert; M. Christie 
Thomson, Greenock; B. J. Scott, Blantyre; A. 
G. Small, Dundee ; and J. White, Troon. These 
nurses were all trained for their arduous and self- 
sacrificing duties in the Scottish District Training 
Home, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


- The Duchess of Sutherland, who recently had 
been desired to address the Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon service in Aberdeen, has declined the 
invitation in kindly terms. Her note was read to 
the meeting by Mr. John Leith on the first Sunday 
of the year, and it does one good to read such a 
message from a woman of her standing. ‘“ Her 
efforts are limited more or less to her own home 
or country, but she trusts that all good work 
throughout the world will grow and increase to 
the glory of God through the strength of con- 
secrated ability.” Her ladyship is well-known as 
an ardent temperance reformer, and is at present 
engaged in rescue work in Staffordshire, A 
P.S.A. meeting is held regularly in the sculpture 
gallery of Trentham Hall, and is frequently 
addressed by the Duchess, who originated the 
movement there. 
* * * 

Mrs. Fyvie Mayo, “ Edward Garrett,” took a 
prominent part in these gatherings when in the 
Granite City, and sent a characteristic message 
with short poem to her former friends, con- 
cluding : 

‘© And when life’s mists around us rise, 
May faith and patience hang their light, 

And ere earth’s last faint gloaming dies, 

May all the stars have come to sight.” 


Rev. S. R. Crockett, the author of “The 
Raiders,” “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “The Play- 
actress,” “The Stickit Minister,” and the creator 
of many a fascinating heroine, has resigned the 
pastorate of the Penicuik Free Church, which he 
has held for eight years, in favour of a literary 
career. In intimating his decision to his con- 
gregation, he said “I did not seek this literary 
work; it found me. Literature has need of 
believing men to hold aloft the banner of belief. 
I an, it is true, but a humble soldier in the army, 
but I trust that in the day of battle I shall not 
be found wanting. Finally, brethren, in the 
apostolic words ‘ pray for me, for I have a sore 
heart this day.’” Mr. Crockett is to remain in 
his congregation, which is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and has avowed his intention of helping, 
to the best of his powers, his successor. 


* * * 


Rather a novel gathering crowded the 
Temperance Hall, Kirkintilloch, on the evening 
of the 8th inst., when 500 women—young, middle- 
aved and old—enjoyed the hospitality of the 
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Co-operative Society of that town. The only 
men present were members of the committee, 
acting in the capacity of waiters. Mrs. McLean 
and Mrs. Patterson, two active workers in the 
co-operative ranks from Glasgow, addressed the 
company after tea, and spoke of the various 
benefits accruing from this system. An interest- 
ing entertainment was given by local artistes and 
altogether the novel idea was successfully carried 
out. A ; : 

Scotch women are waking up to the import- 
ance of matters political. The annual meeting 


of the Western Branch of the Edinburgh 


Women’s Liberal Association was held on the 


evening of the 6th inst., when Mrs. Shaw 
occupied the chair. 
year were submitted to the large audience, and 
the following office-bearers elected for the en- 
suing session: president, Mrs. Buchanan ; vice- 
presidents, the Hon. Mrs. Balfour, Mrs. Campbell 
and Mrs. Lorimer ; hon, treasurer, Miss Kennedy ; 
and hon, secretary, Mrs, Lang Todd. A pro- 
gramme of music was successfully carried out 
during the evening; and a resolution to this 
effect adopted :—“ That this meeting expresses its 
hearty congratulations to the Government for 
its splendid record of administration and legisla- 
tion, and urges it to complete the programme 
laid before the country at last general election, 


The reports for the past 


and especially the reform of the laws regulating 


the liquor traffic, before appealing to the country 


on the pressing question of the House of Lords.” 


Last week the grave closed over the remains 
of Miss Agnes Livingstone, younger sister of 
Dr. David Livingstone, the African’ explorer, 
missionary, and traveller. The deceased lady 
spent the most of her life in the neighbourhood 
of her native town of Hamilton, where, along 
with a sister who survives her, she tended the 
children of her brother. Some years ago she 
removed to Kendal and made her home with 
Mrs, Wilson, Dr. Livingstone’s youngest daugh- 
ter, and there she died on the 3rd inst. The 
interment took place in the family burying- 
ground in Hamilton Cemetery, where sleep the 
father and mother to whose memory the children 
had erected a monument. 


A PLUCKY JOURNALIST. 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Ir is not often that among the many inter- 
viewers to seek the slight information that one 
is able to impart, the chance comes to one of 
obtaining an interview one’s self. Such, however, 
was my good fortune the other day when a bright 
girl of twenty was shown into my drawing-room 
at rather a late hour in the evening. While 
she was talking to me I observed that she looked 
worn and pale, and I asked her about her health. 

“Tf I am ill,” she answered, “it is my fault, 
for I did a mad thing; although I am glad I 
accomplished it, as I think it will help humanity. 
Perhaps,” she continued, “ you read the account 
of Meg Merrilies in the Chambers Street Hospital, 
in the New York World.” 

I replied that I had missed seeing the account, 
and should be glad to hear of it from her. She 
then told me how she had some time back, in 
walking through Chambers Street, heard the 
groans of a man in the cellar of the hospital ; 
that she had pressed her face against the window 
and in the dim light observed men huddled 
together in a wretched damp vault; that their 
cries and moans had made such an impression on 
her that she resolved to investigate the state 
of the place that could contain inmates so 
miserable, 

“To do this,” she said, “I dressed as a poor 
woman, and at midnight | feigned a faint in City 
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Hall Park. As I fell I was caught by a gentle- 
man coming in an opposite direction, and I 
heard him discuss with the passers-by whether I 
was dead or alive. An ambulance was called, 
and the policeman lifted me on to the stretcher 
and I was covered by the surgeon with a blanket, 
with the parting admonition from the gentleman 
who had helped me, to ‘treat her kindly,’ given 
to my escort. Just as we were starting I heard 
a woman say, ‘Poor thing! could they not take 
her any where but Chambers?’ Rolling over 
the stones and pitching from side to side we 
finally arrived after a perilous descent of stairs 
in a large room divided in the middle by a calico 
curtain. Three beds, on which lay three forms, 
occupied the apartment, and the sickening 
odour of musty squalor met my nostrils. I was 
pitched upon a dirty bed, and under the blaze of 
the electric light catechised as to my sickness, 
occupation, etc. With rough brutality I was 
told to undress, and I remonstrated, seeing that 
men were in the room. This objection was sneered 
at by the doctors, and asI found that no night- 
dress was to be provided for me I refused to 
undress altogether.” 

The insults heaped upon this brave girl by 
the doctor in charge were a proof of the dis- 
graceful condition of the hospital. When he 
withdrew she was left alone in a bed unfit for 
any human being, the sheets not having been 
washed for weeks, and when she remonstrated 
with the nurse upon the state of the place the 
auswer was, that they did not have many 
respectable women there. The light was turned 
out and then the horrors of the night began. On 
the other side of the thin curtain was a patient 
suffering from delirium tremens, and his language 
and threats were awful. Creeping from her bed 
she drew aside the division and saw the wretched 

{man who was screaming for water, while his 
companions were stretched on their beds, some 
in a dying condition. The reporter managed to 
visit almost all the wards during the night. Finally 
dread and horror overcoming her, she songht the 
night nurse and implored her to allow her to 
escape; and the woman, taking pity on her, per- 
mitted her to go up to one of the scrupulously 
clean wards on the upper storey, which are shown 
to the public as the hospital itself. 

I looked at the young girl and wondered as 
she told me her story at the pluck and power 
that had enabled her to make an investigation so 
needful, but one which required such strength 
and courage, and I felt that to have been enabled 
to bring to light so terrible a blot upon the 
civilisation of a great city, and thus to save 
others from the misery she herself endured, was 
worth the suffering it cost. 

The investigations that have been instituted 
in consequence of her report will end in the 
cleansing of this polluted place, and is a lesson 
to all who are engaged in works of philanthropy 
that it is well to see for ourselves and experience 
what others have to undergo, in order to obtain 
a clear idea of the manner in which the helpless 
poor are really treated. 

The short account given to me by this young 
girl may be an incentive to Englishwomen to 
investigate for themselves wherever they fancy 
there is abuse, regardless of the mental or 
physical suffering they may incur. 


We constantly receive complaints of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining Tue Woman’s Stanau from 
local newsagents and bookstalls. We wish that 
our friends would give us the addresses of any 
newsagents who do not keep the paper, and we 
will communicate with them with a view to 
putting the SicNnat on sale. We shall soon get 
over these difficulties ; but it takes time, and we 
trust that our friends will remember this and 


help us as much as possible. 
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HOW TO WIN. 


TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER VII. 
How To ne BEAUTIFUL. 


Wirxovt beauty it is impossible to win. 
been well and wisely said : 

“ The beautiful are never desolate, 

But some one always loves them.” 

But beauty is not in paints and powders, not in 
ruffles, ribbons, or false ringlets, and not in the 
use of “ Pears’ Soap” or the “Balm of a Thou- 
sand Flowers.” For one learns, after a while, 
that this face and form we wear about are but a 
mask—a thin, almost transparent veil, through 
which the spirit looks, coyly at first, but later on 
with calm and steady gaze. Every seven years the 
veil must be renewed ; with time come wrinkles, 
where the soul breaks through, and our whole 
history is written in them for those who have 
learned to read. What is behind this changeful 
face, moulding and making it for ever new? It 
is one’s own true self. Nay, more, the face 
itself is as clay in the hands of the potter to the 
spirit that lies back of it. There are scientists 
who teach that it is possible to modify the out- 
line of an eyebrow, the bulge of a forehead, the 
protuberances of a cranium, by the slow pro- 
cesses of an education which shall develop 
memory at the expense of perception or conven- 
tionality at the expense of reason. There are 
others who declare that every person’s outward 
seeming rightly studied, the angles of his jaw 
and forehead, the direction of ear and nostril, 
the contour of lips and chin, are a perfect self- 
revealment to the specialist in physiognomy. 
For myself, I believe the day is not distant when 
the schools shall teach these principles, and in 
that day the physical basis of character, the 


It has 


“BISCUITS 


expression given by outward form to inward 
grace. or gracelessness, how to overcome the one 
and cultivate the other, shall replace much of 
what the schoolmen of our time aro serving up 
under the name of “ Knowledge.” Perfect unity 
with God’s laws written in our members, obedi- 
ence to the decalogue of natural law, and the 
ritual of this body which was meant to be the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, would have made us 
all beautiful to start with, would have endowed 
us by inheritance with the fascinating graces of 
Hebe and Apollo. But generations of pinched 
waists and feet, of the cerebellum overheated by 
its wad of hair, the vital organs cramped, the 
free step impeded, and the gracious human form 
bandaged and dwarfed—all these exact from 
every new-born child the penalty of law inexor- 
able, law outraged and trampled under foot 
through long and painful years. When I note 
the mincing gait of fashionable girlhood, the 
betwisted ringlets, the compressed waist, and 
overlying draperies; when I contemplate the 
fact that the edicts of the theatre and the beau- 
monde, from which come the “latest styles,” 
have deprived us of watch-pockets and burdened 
us with “ bustles,” I am more nearly disheartened 
about women than anything else can make me. 
Like an irate physician of New York, “I wish, 
since those wasp waists are so nearly asunder, I 
had a pair of scissors that the work might be com- 
pleted.” A heathen woman in China, on seeing one 


of our abominable current fashion plates, ex- | 


claimed: “ You say we do wrong to bind up the 
foot, but you Christians kill God’s life when you 
bind up a woman's waist.” The graveyards are 
full of victims of diseases that came of tight 
lacing, and the hospitals groan with their 
degenerate offspring, while the puny physique 
and delicate health of American women is a 
reproach among the nations; but I have yet to 
see a single one of our species who will admit 
that her corset is “the least bit tight,” and no 


YP 
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one seems to perceive that this claim proves her 
to be a downright monstrosity in form, since the 
ample and stately Venus of Milo is an acknow- 
ledged standard. But when women, now old, 
tell me of the brass stomachers and terrific high 
heels worn by their grandmothers, and that in 
their own youth they “strung their corsets” by 
making a fulcrum of the bed-post, and pulling 
with all their might and main, I “ breathe freer,” 
metaphorically speaking, to think that some 
women, at least, are coming to their senses, and 
keep urging the introduction of hygiene as a 
special study in all branches of the public schools, 
We need this as women hardly less than do our 
brothers, for I verily believe, and shamefacedly 
confess, that the corset-habit among women is as 
difficult to break as the alcohol and tobacco 
habit among men. If the laws of God that seek 
the health of the body were obeyed but by a 
single generation, the next one would be physi- 
cally beautiful. I am always glad when one of 
our “society girls” says to me, “ Coffee and ten 
hurt my complexion, so I have left off drinking 
them ;” or, “ Greasy food coarsens one's looks, 
and I can’t afford to eat it;” or, “Buckwheat 
cakes and sausage make my face ‘ break out,’ so, 
though I love them dearly (!), they have been put 
aside.” The motive might be higher. It sbould 
be grounded in a reverent purpose to know and 
do the will of God at the table where grace is so 
often said over most graceless food, but untold 
good will come of a simpler and more wholesome 
diet, no matter what is its procuring cause, The 
desire to be beautiful is instinctive, because we 
were all meant to be so and may all claim our 
heritage upon this spiritual plane, even though 
so ruthlessly defrauded of it, on the material 
plane, by the ignorant excesses of our ancestors 
and the follies of our own untaught years. But 
while I would beg my clear-headed girls to make 
a special study of the sacred laws of health, I 
would still more urgently impress the importauce 
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of the spiritual law of beauty upon their sensitive 
young hearts. It is not left to a fish to determine 
whether its mouth shall draw up or down, but 
that matter is left to a human being’s choice. 


He makes it possible for every human being to 
be beautiful, and the method of becoming so 
involves the serene and steady search after the 
highest happiness. 


church wearing a small flock of birdlings and 
piously listen to the sweet lesson, “ One of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father,” is a curiosity of cruelty for which no 


A chimpanzee has no control over his wrinkles, | adequate explanation can by any possibility be (To be continued.) 
but a man and a woman have. A dog has his| furnished. Now, aside from all that I have said ——— 
hair cut in ways to suit purchasers, and a boy at | about the insanity of fashion, about hygiene and Corres p ondence. 


outward adorning, about the possibility of modi- 
fying both “bumps” and features, let me em- 
phasise the highest method of acquiring that 
beauty which is the result of one’s own 
inner life. Behind everything there is @ 
thought. As aman thinketh soishe. Expres- 
sion is the loftiest and the final charm in 
every human face. While it is right, indeed a 
heavenly intuition, to desire beauty, and while 
attention to the laws of hygiene, good taste, and 
good behaviour mightily conduce to it, heavenly 
thoughts are the only sure recipe for a counten- 
ance of heavenly expression. St. Cecilia heard 
the music of the upper courts, and hence her face 
mirrors its ethereal loveliness. It is not only 
true that prayer will cause a man to cease 
from sinning, even as sin will cause a man to 
cease from prayer; but it is also true that no 
Islanders of Terra del Fuego; whereupon they | heart can be lifted up toward God as a lily lifts 
intimated that there had been great sparrow-| its chalice to the sun, without a face beaming 
killing in America this year, and that the/ with a light which never shone on sea or shore, 
feathers of these little creatures had been dyed. | but which reflects the shekinah of the upper 
This helped to explain the new style and the | sanctuary. 

superabundance of material. If Indians in| None but the beautiful can win, since beauty 
Alaska should so trick themselves out, as an | is the normal condition of us all, and whatever is 
offset to that leaden sky, one might better com-| abnormal is in so far a failure. But God is 
prehend the motive ; but for Christians to go to | good. His tender mercies are over all His works ; 


the present day makes himself a spectacle to the 
human race by the “ penitentiary clip ;” but a 
young lady can greatly modify and improve her 
tout ensemble by the style of her coiffure. 
She can refrain from piercing her ears, ban- 
gling her arms, @ la Piute Indian belle; 
emulating the heels of a French ballet dancer ; 
deforming her waist; crimping her hair; or 
sporting an aviary upon her hat. The most 
shocking experience of my life this year was con- 
sequent upon an unwary visit to a Boston 
milliner’s establishment, where without stopping 
to say “By your leave,” an attendant perched 
upon my head a fifteen-dollar bonnet crowned 
with five canaries! I asked them where they got 
the brilliant birds of which their show-cases were 
full, being curious to know if they were 
slaughtered by the Zulus of Africa, or the wild 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


WOMEN AND THE INCOME TAX. 
TuE following letter appeared recently in the 
Westminster Gazette :— 

Sie,—Complaints about the Income Tax are 
chronic. The tax is the hobby-horse of the 
malcontent, and the perennial trump which the 
grumbling citizen is ever ready to play. 

With your permission I will present it in a 
new light, and point out its inconsistencies from 
the woman’s point of view. 

Ihave before me as I write a demand note for 
Income Tax, and it strikes me as so manifestly 
unfair and illogical to expect a woman to con- 
tribute towards imperial expenditure that I am 
soy agri to give utterance to my feelings. 

far as a voice in central government is 
concerned the State places me, from the accident 
of my womanhood, on the level of a minor, a 
criminal, or a lunatic. Why, then, should I 
help to pay its bills, incurred as they are without 
my sanction? I am not represented in Parlia- 
ment. Why, then, should I share the responsi- 
bility of paying for a legislation in which I have 
no 2 

A loyal citizen will cheerfully bear his share in 
taxation, and so will I when I am accorded the 
full rights and privileges of citizenship. Till 


WHY HAS 


BROWN::POLSON’S 
CorRN FLOUR 


sucH A VERY LARGE SALE? 


Its uniformly superior quality have secured for it an unequalled reputa- 


tion, and buyers therefore willingly pay for it a higher price. 


POPOL OLOLLLLE LOL DIOGO GLe|| 4 3a8awe 4 


What a funny name 
for a Baby! 


“It comes natural to me to use it, and I'll tell you why. 
** Fancy seeing your girlie—your only babe— wasting slowly 
‘Saway! My husband and I sat up night after night, 
‘stricken with grief, knowing that we were losing her, 
‘and there seemed no remedy. I tried food after food, 
‘but baby could keep nothing down. How I envied 
‘every mother whom I saw with a healthy baby! At 
‘last in despair I stopped one in the street, and begged 
‘Sher for pity’s sake to tell me what she had given her 
‘* baby to make it so bright and well. She answered with 
**the name which has now made you smile. In my ears 
‘it is music, for it saved my girlie; and many atime I 
‘blessed it as I saw her wan, pinched features change 
‘into the laughing, rosy face of my ‘Frame Food’ Baby, 
‘¢as I love to call her. All my friends know her as the 
‘¢¢Frame Food Baby.’” 


WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
|] HALF-PINTS,234. 


PINTS, 43d. 
QUARTS, 8d. 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, cxcisn Pauir Farw Jaw Factory, Histon, CAMBRIDGE.) = —, 


CHIVERS’ CUSTARDS and CHIVERS 


DR. 
GORDON STABLES | - 
R.N., says: “Jehies |- - 3 
tbat really add to our 
health and luxury.” 


" KCHILD, bv the aid of CHIVERS | 
BLANC MANGES-—2d. and 3d. packets J D 
and 6d. boxes—two more delicious and 29 Ee LO en or 2s ORELY. of 


digestible additions to the dinner and 
supper table. Made by simply adding which any Cook might be proud. 
milk and boiling. Of Grocers and Stores. 
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‘* Frame Food ’”’ Diet ; is the only food which contains the organic 4 
% phosphates Extracted from Wheat Bran, and is therefore the best. food for Infants. 
Growing Children, Invalids, Nursing Mothers, and indeed for Everybody. It is easily 
digested and retained when all other food is rejected. j-lb. sample sent free on receipt 
of 3d. to cover postage. (Mention this paper.) 
16 oe fer 1s. 4 Compare Price, Weight, and 


All Advertisements should be sen 


) Value of other Foods. NOTE THIS.— to the SOLE Agents, 
Haden S JOHN HADDON & CO., 


Sold Everywhere, tr Tins 1 1b. at 1/- 5 4 lbs. at 3/9, or scat carriage frec by 
® FRAME FOOD CO. (Lrp.), Lombard Rp, Barrersea, LONDON, S.W, THE LOW TERMS for mOUV ESALISBURY “SQUARE 
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then, I must, and I hope other women will, | 


maintain the position that no contribution should 
be ex from women, who are not deemed 
sutticiently intelligent to have a voice in the 
legislation of their country. 

I raise no objection to local taxation, because 
we now have some small share in local govern- 
ment, but I repeat that we ought not to be 
called upon to maintain a government that we 
do not help to elect.—Your obedient servant, 

ANNESLY KENEALY. 
3ushey Grove, Watford. 


SUNDAY TRAFFIC. 
To the Editors of Tuk Woman's Sicna., 
MespaMEs,—In comection with our Three 
Towns, there is an influential steamboat com- 
any which has oe recently adopted the hurt- 
ul practice of Sunday excursions up the 
neighbouring rivers. In vain have the directors 
been appealed to, to stop this pens traffic. 
No; their coffers may be enriched thereby, and 
the “ almighty dollar” is more to them than 


principle. During last summer these river 
steamers carried crowds of young people to the 
towns and villages along the rivers’ banks, and 


on several occasions unseemly conduct on the 
part of passengers caused direct annoyance 


as residents of these villages. Again, a large 


number of sailors were on duty, even when they 


wished to attend preaching servicesashore. Can 


no pressure be brought to bear upon this Com-, 


any ? 
Branch to ascertain public opinion on this crying 
evil? I hear the various schools and churches 
in the neighbourhood charter these steamboats 
for summer trips; but I trust that no religious 
body will again countenance the company until 
Sunday excursions be abandoned. These are 


dents should speak with no uncertain sound ; 
nay, more, should exercise their utmost 
authority. This Branch has a grand president, 
and it may not be too much to hope that M 


Is it possible for the Three Towns! Women Guardians a strong force in the list of 
‘members of the National British Women’s 
| Temperance Association. Many of these avowed 
‘Temperance women have had a hard fight with 


‘ trade ; and their return is therefore more satis- 


_ factory as it shows a growing force of public 
matters upon which ministers and superinten- | opinion on the side of sobriety and social re- 


iss | do. 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 


| Mespames,—The air of Westmoreland must be 

favourable to temperance hotels. There is one 
called ‘‘The Globe,” at the quaint, sleepy little 
town of Burton, between Lancaster and Rendsl. 
It is an ideal, old-fashioned country inn, turned 
teetotal ; a dream of cleanliness, country fare, 
and cheapness. The smallness of the bill was 
something ridiculous, and they looked after our 
pony (we were on a driving tour) as if they loved 
it.— Yours, etc., E. Kig.ew. 


WORK IN PLYMOUTH. 
New Presipent, MISS AGNES WESTON. 
Unver remarkable auspices has opened the pew 
year of the Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devon- 
port Branch. No less a personage than the world- 
renowned Miss Weston ha; accepted the post 
of President, and a smart career opens out before 
the local B.W.T.A. On Friday, the 11th, a grand 
| reception was organised at the Borough Arms. 
Under the direction of the indefatigable Secretary, 
Mrs. C. Long, the saloon was transformed into 
the cosiest of drawing-rooms. A willing band of 
MespaMEs,—May I call attention to the| ladies handed round tea at 6 p.m., of which 
sufferings of the girls in a large dressmaking | about seventy partook, after which Miss Gill 
establishmentin this neighbourhood? They have | presided over a ‘pleasant evening.” Music, 
no fires, either for sitting at work or meals ; they singing, and recitation were admirably rendered 
all have colds, and many bad chilblains. Surely | by Mesdames Lambert, Rawclitfe,- the Misses 
factory inspectors should have the power to| Roseveare, Bliss, Hopper, and Mr, Maltby, M.A. 
exact the warming of such places as a sanitary; A dainty basket of white flowers and maiden- 
measure—and if they have, what are they about; hair fern was presented to Miss Weston by 
that no notice is taken? The girls tell me they | Miss Hopper, who read a most suitable presenta- 
are never allowed to see the inspectors, except in | tion address. 
presence of employers, and if they complained of! But the event of the evening was the speech 
"ie Sot they would be immediately discharged. | of the new President, and Miss Weston quickly 
—Yours, etc., supplemented the brief remarks of Miss Gill by 

Maria Y. Satis delivering her charge in the most vivacious and 

(President, Sydenham Ward, W.L.A.) | hearty manner. The Sailors’ Friend has the 

ree enviable knack of expressing herself with con- 

; summate ease and endless variety of illustration. 

We find in the returns at present to hand of | Her address was fraught with sound sense, 

dominated by a large-hearted tolerance and 

alive with inspiration. As a motto for the New 

Year, Miss Weston suggested this: ‘‘ Always 
follow up the enemy.” 

With such a catholic, cultured, and earnest 
Presidentat their head, Plymouth womenstrongly 
feel constrained to redouble every effort, and make 
their Branch a power for good in the district. 


— 


NEED OF FEMALE INSPECTORS. 


their opponents whose interests lay in the drink 


form. 


* & & 


Others are affected by what I am and say and 
Aud these others have also their sphere of 


wee 


The reveries even of the wise man will make 
him stronger for his work; his dreaming as well 


Weston’s new reign will be signalised by prompt | influence. So that a single act of mine may | as his thinking will render him sorry for past 


measures against a local and increasi 


evil. — 
Yours faithfully, Britis 


OMAN. 


spread in widening circles through a nation of | failure and hopeful of future success. 
humanity. —Channing. —Cieorge Macdonald. 


National British Women’s Temperance Association.| 


President, 


Hill. 7.30 pm. JANUARY 16th. 


Chairman—ALDERMAN EVAN SPICER, J.P. 


Abney Congregational Church, 


Stoke Newington. 7.30pm. JANUARY 17th. 
Chairman—Rev. T. DIXON RUTHERFORD. 


The Tabernacle, Penge. 7.30 p.m. 


Mrs. J. H, LILE (President of St. Leonards B.W.T.A,) in the Chair. 


Barbican Congregational Church, New North 


Road, Hoxton. 7.30 pm. JANUARY 2lst. 
Chairman-—Rev. J. LAWSON FORSTER, D.D. 


Wesleyan Chapel, Mildraay Park. 8 p.m. JANU- 


ARY 23rd. 


Chairman —Rev. ROBERT FOSTER. 


For local particulars see small Bills, which 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


A GRAND DEMONSTRATION !! 


In view of the coming London County Council Election, 


Nirs. Ormiston Ghant 


Will speak, under the auspices of the Association, at the 


Congregational Church, Chapel Road, Tulse 


JANUARY 24th. 
Chairman, Mr. J. W. BENN, M.P., L.C.C., 
| Supported by Mrs. J. AUKLAND, Mrs. MAssiInGBERD, Mrs. 
| Suort, Mrs. Herperr Sreav, Mrs, Pearsani Sari, Mr. EVAN 
| Spicer, J.P., L.C.C., Mrs. Warp Pootr, Mr. Hunnann, L.C.C;, 
Mr. Douniepay, L.C.C., Miss Pirttirs, Mrs. Wooprorb FAWCETT, 
Mrs. L. Barwise, J. H. Live, Esq., .C., Mr. McLatentg, Mrs, 
M. A. Pappon, Mrs. Baiwuacne, Mr, Wooprorp Fawcerr, Mrs. 
Maxton, Rev. J. Jounson, Rev. J. L. Stantey, Mr. F. CHARRINGTON, 
| L.C.C., Mrs. J. W. Benn, BK. UL. Kerwin, Esq., J.P., and other 
| leading Temperance Men and Women. 


| 
| 
Church Street, | Great Assembly Hall, Mile End Road. 7.50 pm. 


JANUARY 15th. 


can be had from Secretaries of Metropolitan Branches, and B.W.T.A., at Memorial Hall. 
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CALL FOR THE THIRD BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION OF THE WORLD’S 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TESIPER- 
ANCE UNION. 
The W.C.T.U. Temple, Chicege 


Jan. 1, 1895. 
To the White Ribbon Women in Every Land. 


Betovep Comrapes,—The Woman’s Temper- 
ance Crusade has progressed beyond our fondest 
hopes. It is now a matter of fact that in no 
large city or town on the globe will the traveller 
fail to tind a group of wives and mothers united 
in a systematic effort to conserve all that is 
highest and most holy in the home, 
diminish the power of those malign forces that 
threaten its perpetuity and peace. The Poly- 
glot Petition has already wrought its most 
helpful work by serving as a bond of unity 
among these widely severed circles. It has 
carried the arrest of thought to uncounted 
millions of well-disposed men and women, and 
its earnest plea for the abolition of the liquor 
traffic, the opium trade, and the traffic in the 
purity of the mother-sex, has penetrated the 
thoughts, affections, and purposes of a larger 
number of human beings, scattered over a wider 
area than has ever been wrought by any single 
effort heretofore put forth by women. The pre- 
ventive, educational, evangelistic, social, and 
legal work involved in the ‘Do Everything ” 
policy of the White Ribbon movement is under- 
stood and practised by all these groups, which 
include not fewer than half a million members in 
all parts of the world. In this enumeration we 
count the active members who are women, the 
honorary members who are men, and the army 
of young people and children who march behind 
the banner inscribed, ‘.For God and Home and 
Every Land.” The fact that this movement 
stands for no sectarianism in religion, and is 
formed to conserve the interests of the masses 
rather than of the classes, has endeared it alike 
to Protestant and Catholic and to wage-workers, 
as well as women, everywhere. The noontide 
hour of prayer has now been adopted by many 
great societies of religious and philanthropic 
workers as a time of united gratitude and 
spiritual uplift, by means of which not only is a 
channel opened for the incoming of the Divine 
Power, but the hearts of the workers are drawn 
toward each other in unity of aspiration. 
Thoughts are things, and prayers are purposes. 
The invisible is the only real world. The powers 
that be are the powers unseen ; the harmonisa- 
tion of the world in which we seem to dwell is 
only vossible as our spirits become attuned to 
the an zelic song of ‘‘ Peace on earth, goodwill to 
men" in the Real World, of which Christ said, 
“it it were not so, I would have told you.” 

In this spirit, and in defence of these prin- 
ciples, we call on any and all who feel ‘ the tie 
that binds our hearts in Christian love” to meet 
with us in London—“ the heart of the world ”— 
on June 14th to 21st, in Queen’s Hall and Exeter 
Hall, that we may concert measures that will, by 
the blessing of God, give a stronger impetus 
t!:an any heretofore realised for the working out 
of Home Protection in the customs, the laws, 
and the politics of the lands in which we live. 
Article VII. of our constitution reads : 

‘The biennial meeting shall be composed of 
the Executive Committee, National secretaries 


and treasurers, the World’s Superintendents of | 


Departments, the editors and publisher of the 
official organ, and one delegate for every one 
thousand members of affiliated National Unions.” 

On Friday, June 14th, at Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National B.W.T.A. will hold its 
first session; and on Saturday, June 15th, the 


Executive of the World’s W.C.T.U. will meet. | 


On Sunday, June 16th, a prominent preacher 


will be secured for a morning service at Exeter | 


Hall; and a women’s meeting, with none but 
women speakers, will be held in the afternoon. 
These Sunday services to be participated jointly 
by the World's W.C.T.U. and the National 
B.W.T.A. On June 17th and 18th (Monday and 
Tuesday) will be held the all-day sessions of the 
B.W.'.. A. Council:; and on Wednesday, the 19th, 
the all-day convention of the World’s W.C T.U. 


' arena and begin the fight. 
can have a greater interest in the centre of 
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temperance, women’s, purity, and labour organisa- 
tions to send fraternal delegates. On Thursday, 
the 20th, the Executive of the National B.W.T.A. 
will hold its final session ; and on Friday, the 
21st, the World’s W.C.T.U. will meet in Execu- 
tive Committee. The annual meeting of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association will 
be presided over by its President (Lady Henry 
Somerset), and Miss Frances E. Willard will 
reside at all sessions of the World’s W.C.T.U. 
onvention. The leading temperance speakers 
of England and America will be on the pro- 
gramme, and distinguished leaders from the 
oman’s Christian Temperance Unions of 
Canada, Australasia, South Africa, India, 
apan, China, and the Hawaiian Republic will 
be represented, also those of Scandinavia and 
many other European countries. 

That we may realise that ‘‘ preparatioa of the 
heart” that is from God alone, we ask all the 
home people who have cast ia their lot with us 
to meet in their local Unions on Saturday, May 
18th, and observe the day of prayer, holding an 
afternoon prayer meeting and evening mass 
meeting, and, if possible, arranging for a Union 

unday service on the following day, May 19th ; 
or, if this cannot be brought about, a sermon 
from each pastor who will help us by preaching 
on women’s work and the protection of the 
home. 

And now, may each and every one of us be 
able to say, in the power of the Spirit, ‘¢The 
Lord hath not given me the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 

Your true yoke fellows, 
PRESIDENT, 
Vice-PRESIDENT aT LARGE, 
Assistant, SECRETARY, 
TREASURER. 


THE B.W.T.A. AND THE 


L.C.C. 


Tue Rev. Fleming Williams, L.C.C., was 
present and gave an address on “ The Work of 
the London County Council,” at an At Home, 
given in the Boara Room, Memorial Hall, on 
Friday last, by Mra. Aukland, Hon. Secretary 
of the British Women’s Temperance Association, 
to the representatives of the London Branches. 

Previous to the arrival of the Rev. Fleming 
Williams, Mrs. Aukland, who presided, called 
upon Mrs. Bamford Slack, the superintendent of 
the Political, B.W.T.A., to address the audience. 
Mrs. Slack reminded British Women of the fact 
that “God helps those who help themselves,” 
and if we desire national righteousness we must 
help the nation to do right; and the coming 
election would be an opportunity which must not 
be lost for returning to the L.C.C. those men 
who have the interests of the people at heart. 

Women will be on their trial as they never 
have been before, and she urged them in the 
face of recent victory to take up the work with 
faith and purpose, and proceeded to give some 
practical and helpful advice. 

Every branch was urged to call a Committee 
at once and consider who would be a suitable 
candidate to work for; to communicate, with a 
view to co-operation, with the men’s local organi- 
sation. Form a plan of action, and then call a 
meeting of the members of the branch to help 
carry it out. Mrs. Slack strongly urged the 
importance of women working to arouse women 
electors. Women canvassers should confine 
their efforts first to the women electors in the 
district. Call on them, talk with them and give 
them information about the L.C.C., and the 
reason they were asked to vote for the selected 
candidates. 

Mrs. Bamford Slack’s address, which was most 
helpful and full of information on the subject of 
' canvassing, elicited a unanimous vote of thanks 
| at the close of the meeting. 

The Rev. Fleming Williams pointed out the 
‘necessity for immediate action. In six weeks 
‘time the election would be upon us, and yet in 
'many constituencies candidates were not yet 
‘selected. He congratulated the B.W.T.A. on 
‘being the first organised body to step into the 
No body of citizens 


government in the metropolis than women. The 


Lv this meeting on the 19th we especially urge all, L.C.C, touches interests that are the concern of 
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women. Housing of the poor, questions affect- 
ing Temperance, the purity of public amuse- 
ments, the care of the ineane, control of 
industrial schools, supervision of workshops 
(where girls are employed), control of bakeries 
and milk shops, etc., are matters about which 
every woman should have serious concern. 

Mr. Fleming Williams gave facts from his 
personal experience and showed that deplorable 
conditions led to intemperance. If you want to 
advance the temperance question you must deal 
with the slums. ‘‘ We must,” he said, ‘‘ even 
at the expense of the rates, build decent habita- 
tions for the people tolivein. We must recover 
the lost home life of our people.”’ 

After referring to the question of Police and 
a, the importance of having the Metro- 
politan police authorities, or at least a certain 
number, at the disposal of the L.C.C., he spoke 
upon the unification of London, and gave con- 
clusive reasons why the plan of making London 
one great municipality should be carried out. 
In sanitary matters it was imperative ; in 
technical education it was clearly shown to be 
needed to arouse in all the pride of a common 
ambition. In the distribution of population, if 
London were to be broken up, each section would 
develop an abnormal self-interest, which was 
undesirable in the interest of the whole. In the 
matter of expense it was urged that such re- 
forms would require more, rather than less, 
money ; ‘‘ but we want,” said Mr Williams, “ to 
bring a new value into the area of rateable con- 
tribution. 

‘© We have, besides other reforms, given you 
1,000 acres of park land for the public good at 
the small cost of three halfpence in the pound.” 

At the close of the address a vote of thanks 
to the Rev. Fleming Williams was proposed by 
Mrs. Bailhache, who urged upon all present the 
necessity for immediate action, and seconded by 
Mrs. Paddon and carried with enthusiastic 
applause. 

Miss Phillips proposed a resolution, which was 
seconded by Mrs. Ward Poole and_ carried, 
“That Metropolitan Branches be urged to make 
organised effort at once to secure the return of 
right candidates to the new Council.” 

Refreshments were served during the evening, 
and much pleasure was expressed by all present 
at the success of Mrs. Aukland’s ‘“‘ At Home.” 


Temperance Wotes. 


In view of the coming elections for the London 
County Council, Mrs. Ormiston Chant is engaged 
to speak during January at six important meet- 
ings to be held under the auspices of the National 
B.W.T.A. Alderman Evan Spicer presided on 
the first occasion at West Norwood Congregational 
Church on January 16th at 7.30. 


* & 


The President of the Vegetarian Society, A. F. 
Hills, Esq., has sent a cheque for £100 to the 
funds of the National B.W.'T.A. 


* & & 


The Polyglot Petition against alcohol and 
opium, which has been signed by four millions of 
women of fifty nationalities in forty different 
languages, will be presented first to representa- 
tives of the United States Government in 
Washington, D.C., on the Friday preceding the 
opening of the Women’s Council in February 
next. The occasion will be one of special interest 
to women everywhere, as the petition will in due 
course be presented to every Government in the 
civilised world. 

* * * 

The occasion will be observed as a “field d ay’ 
by the women in the capital. Miss Willard and 
Lady Henry Somerset are announced to hold an 
all-day meeting previous to the presentation of 
the petition at night. 


Blessed are they who see the day of glory, but 
more blessed are they who contribute to its 
approach. —Bishop Secker. 

* * * 


it is one thing to meet death intrepidly, and 
it is altogether another to meet it peacefully and 
trustfully. 


—F, W. Robertson. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow &Cc., Latest TIME Turspay. 


ENDOWED HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


This School offers a thorough education, with 
careful hysical, moral, and Christian training. 
Undem m1.ational. Mild and 
Pupils prspared for the CAMBRIDGE LOCALS 
and the LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Scholarships and exhibitions offered 
annually. A few vacancies for boarders next 
term. elusive terms £39 per annum.—For par- 
tieulare address the Head Mistress. 


Tu LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
pple acne 
i vertisem - per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
VT. LEONARDS-ON srnA.— 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Atter 21 years’ experience, Miss NEW- 
BUKY’s HOUSE, with good sea view, is re- 
plete with every comfort for short or longer 
periods by arrangement. Most efficient 
servants kept.— Cavendish House, 37, 
Warrior Square. 


Warrior Sq eres 
A’ LONDON.—TRANTER's TEM- 
PERANOE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 
Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 

London. 

So ——————————— 

SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For ls. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
ENTLEWOMAN HIGHLY RE- 
J COMMENDS ANOTHER as BECRE- 
TARY (non-residential preferred) to 
lady or gentleman. Previous experience, 
good koowledge of French, German. Short- 
hand, and Typewriting.—Address, ‘Veritas,’ 

Harlington Vicarage. Dunstable, 

Viet earnestly seeks situation 
for girl as cook, general, or houre- 
parlour-maid, where she will be kindly 

but firmly controlled, and regain character. 

—Particulars from PaTience, Andover 

House, Clevedon. 


ee 
SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


LADIES AND LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The representative of a high-class L'FB 
CUMPANY wishes to secure the services 
of two or three lady canvassers for 
London and Brighton. — Address, W.S. 
380, Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Salisbury 
uare, E.C. Nominal salary and com- 
mulseton sn 
AN ANY LADY recommend a 
thoroughly trustworthy, _ reliable, 
middle-aged woman between 80 and 40, 
as'good plain cook in a small housebold, 
where there are four servants, where Sunda 
Bible-readings are held, and the Sabbati 
quietly kept? Wages £20to £25. Assistance 
in the kitchen—Apply, by letter only, to 
A. Z., Messrs. Nisbet & Go., Berners Btreet, 
Oxford Street. 


THE UNION 
SIGNAL, 


Published at the Woman’s Temple in 
Chicago, by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association, is Edited by 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Corre- 
sponding Editor, and Miss MARGARET 
SUDDUTH, Managing Editor. 


The price is @/G, post paid, per annum. 


The paper was founded in 1875, and is 
ths literary child of the great Tempe- 
tance Crusade of Women. It is the 
official organ of the World's and 
National W.C.T.U.; has subscribers in 
every civilised nation ; and is doubtless 
read by half-a-million persons every 
week. Its key note is ‘‘Home Pro- 
tection,” and its pages are mellow with 
the thought, affection, and purpose of 
that ‘organised mother-love ” which 
is inspired by the Spirit of God. 


STOPS COLD. CURES COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 


Prepared by A. nau Fs on 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C,, and Sold by all Dealers. 
) 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR ?2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. _ 


THE STORY OF OUR OPIUM 
TRADE WITH CHINA. 
By MRS. JOSEPH LUCAS. 
Price 2d. each, 158. Lad gory ri 
extra. Copies to be of Mrs. 


LONDON-GLASGOW. 


Sy PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


© & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Oross 


OSEPH 


Sx; 
eS 
RY 


Stations. 
ZX Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground Lucas, Western House, Hitchin- 
= Railway toall of London. 


ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—‘“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Contbure Hotel, 141, Bath 8¢., 


lasgow. 

Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Electric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Principles. 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


uM 


RECHERCHE 
SIDE DISHES 


! For Breakfast, Luncheon, 

Dinner, and Supper jv 

COMPRISING ; 

Hors d’Cuvres, Savouries, 

Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


CHARLES HERMAN SENN 

and C:nsulting Chef de 
\ ational Traming School of ff 
} Cookery, London); Author of * Political } 
Gastronomy,’ *Recherché Dinner Ke- 


get 


ONE PENNY. 


| This work is divided into five principal 
1 parte, treating upon Hors d’tKuvres, | 
Sandwiches, Savo sry Dishes, Salads, anc 
Ortental Dishes, which, us Side or Second [yy 
Courses, have certain connection with | 
each'other : also contains many new aud 
original recipes, and the author claims 
that they are all thoroughly reliable and 
workahie, and that cooks who wilt put 
them into practice according Ww the 
instructions, will be able to prepare 
the diehes successfully and without 
ditficulty. 
Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, t 
JOHN HADDON @& CO., Rouverie 
House, Salishury Square, &.U. (} 


SPS FESS SSeS Sees eSeS ces BSNS SESE “| 
A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


(Established as ““ THE REVIVAL” in 1859. 
A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONTAINING 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 
Daily Bible Readings. 
Records of Evangelistic Effort and Missionary 
Enterprise Throughout the World. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
Ant may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagen . 


ee A Safe and Speedy 


se Remedy for SUPE cet mtr gd HAIRS, 
a6 a Se eg) COUGH, COLD preven ang r appearance, 
Balsamestorehound BAe tie ok ee 
aL = Hnoceeien se aaa es And all Chest & Lung Disease uD : : ; 


a i el a ad 
ALK FALLING OFF.—A lady, 
whose daughter was cured in a fort- 
night, will send particulars tu anyone 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope to 
Mrs. ©. Foster, Trafalger Road, South 
Wimbledon, London. 


p° YUU WANT TO LOOK NICat 


If so, you can’t do be.ter than hear 
what Mrs. Stanley-Herbert has to say. 
It will only cost you a penny stamp, and 
she will tell you how to obtain a complexion 
like a beautiful blush rose.—67, Farnley 
Road, South Norwood. 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’”— 
Miss GETHING, Bsher, Surrey. 


“IT HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 
Mr. ELI BOUSHER, Fenn py Lamborne. 


werywhere, price 1/13 and 2/9. 


reevrrrrrrrrrr rr oot ot to 8 8 
$ «WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM S$ 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 
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z Sick Headache. Constipation, 
> 4 Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
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, REMNANTS Bundles of splen- - 
‘ ® did Dress Serge : 
# (perfect in dye, weave, and finish), Carringe * 
Paid to any address for 5s. cach, The rem. - 
nante are in long lengths, suitable for Girl's 

Dresses, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. When ordering - 
. please state if all black, all blue, or mixed - 
* colours are required. “ 


LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO., 
Kemnant Dept. 3, Armley, Leeds. 


aa 


“BREAKFAST-SUPPER 


EPPS 8 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Dont Coudh-just use 


They at once check the cough and 
remove the cause--without aty 
after effect. 


Thenrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they w/// cure, 
and they w/// not injure your 
health. 


Keatindés Lozenges 
SOLD in TINS 131)" EACH. 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, 9#d., 1s. 13d.. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 


Trade advts, ae sa we o/- per inch, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable Series «4/6 thirteen, 4/- twent per tia 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. ae 3/6 titty-two. ca 
In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, Halt-page ... ToS preg 
Quarter tu Los. 


for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


ng IP Lea eS ne 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted or . 80 words 1/8, 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant z SU words 2/-, 
Three insertions, 1s two. 
To Let, Educational, hor sale, and Miscel 
Janeous advts. see v. 80 words 2/- 
6d. tor every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


~ 


Prepared only by the Proprietor— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
SEESEEESSHESEESESEESSEUESETG 
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THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. Jan. 17, 1895. 


Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1898. 


‘Strongest and Best.’’— 
HEALTH. 


Fry’ S 


95 PRIZE “MEDALS Awarded to 
J. 5, FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


Pure Concentrated 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


4898, 4 Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 
CHEAPEST.. RG 9°" 


FOR 
<P INFANTS, ¢O in Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
‘ INVALIDS, % Fe 
AND THE AGED. 


“ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


NOW READY. 
THE YEAR’S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Sayings by FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


ALSO 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Reprinted from ‘‘The North American Review.” 


Secretary Literature Department, 24, Memorial ‘Hall - Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 


= ara by Jae Watson, & Vv INEY, in at band é, ‘Kir rby Street, Hatton Gar den; aud Pu rblish ed bs ieee & aot 125, a iisas Sbrest. ‘ontion KU. 
Sole Advertisement Agents, Joun Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Squa: 


